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Soldiers of the Soil 








FARM SERVICE 
DIVISION FACTS 








1. Organized in 
February, 1918, as a 
Division of the U. S. 
Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, 
to work out problems 
of mobilization and 
distribution of farm 
labor. 


2. Works through 
machinery in_ each 
state of the U. 
Employment Service, 
U. S. Public Service 
Reserve and U. S. 
Boys’ Working Re- 
serve. Has Senior Ex- 
aminer in each state 
under State Director 
of the U. S. Public 
Service Reserve de- 
voting entire time to 
farm labor matters. 


3. Co-operates with 
State Agricultural 
Agencies, Fourth Class 
Postmasters, State 
Councils of National 
Defense and many 
unofficial organizations 
for relieving farm labor 
shortage. 


4. Hasdemonstrated 
its practical efficiency 
this season by making 
the harvest of the 
second largest wheat 
crop ever produced in 
this country “ Safe for 
Democracy.” 








MILLION S of our Allied fighters 
and still another million and more 
of OUR OWN fighting boys are “over 
there.” All these millions and millions 
of civilian populations as well are look- 
ing to America for the wheat, the fats, 
the sugar and the meats that are to sus- 
tain the cause of Democracy in its fight. 


Unless you have heard the call to the 
fields of France, hear your Govern- 
ment’s call for “Soldiers of the Soil.” 
If you have had farm experience find 
your place in the great agricultural 
army that Uncle Sam is mobilizing to 
“carry on” and furnish the will that 
our armies need to bring Victory. 


Volunteer today. The need is urgent. 


Go to your State U. S. Farm Service 
Organization, or write to the 


FARM SERVICE DIVISION 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


W. B. Wilson, Sec’y Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Dep’t of Labor 











THIS ADVERTISEMENT CONTRIBUTED TO THE WINNING OF THE WAR BY THE OUTLOOK 


























THE THIRD MATE 


BY AN ENLISTED MAN IN THE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

The third mate was a little round-faced, 
merry soul. Age? About sixty, and hardy, 
spry, and with an invariable smile on his 
weather-beaten red face. In his neat blue 
uniform he looked just like the British sea- 
dog of fiction, except that he seemed to pos- 
. sess a most unusual fund of good humor. 

Many of the young men (young officers, 
mostly, who used the upper forward deck) 
during the first few days had spells of— 
well, not melancholy, not homesickness, but 
that kind of “gone” feeling that goes 
with those two plus a touch of mal de mer. 
It looked as though that little mate thought 
it his duty to cheer them up—to cheer 
every one who needed it. His fund of funny 
stories—stories with a strong salt flavor— 
was unfailing, and he knew a song or two, 
which he sang with much good will and 
effect. Thought I, here at least is one 
Britisher who has as yet been untouched by 
the war, and so feels it up to him to “ buck 
up ” those who are doleful or down on their 
luck—or even seasick. I said as much to a 
young sailor, and then he told me. 

It seems that the little red-faced mate had 
had four strapping sons—all first-class young 
men. All, at the opening of the war, went 
ees wi into the army, as patriotic young 

ritishers should. Gas got one, a bayonet 
got another, and so with the others. All 

ost! I could not understand it, and even as 
the young sailor spoke I saw the mate, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, bringing broad grins 
to the faces of a couple of seasick first lieu- 
tenants—or “ Looies,” asour boys call them. 

It seems, too, according to the sailor, that 
the mate had had a very unusual daughter, a 
fine, upstanding girl who had lost no time 
joining the Red Cross. She becamea capable 
nurse and used to go out with ambulances. 
Once she went too far, and the Huns got her. 
Need I tell the rest? Yes, she was found 
later on—dead and horribly mutilated. 

As the sailor whispered this one of the 
thousand thousand indictments against the 
Unspeakable Prussian I heard a song. At 
its completion the young officers actually 
whe a and clapped their hands, and the 
mate stumped off, leaving two mighty 
cheerful men behind him. I watched him, 
and saw that he walked away and stood a 
long time gees steadily over the water, 
with a stern and grim expression on his 
strong-set British jaw. 

And there I saw it—the extraordinary 
dogged courage, the quiet tenacity of pur- 
pose, the ability to keep one’s troubles to 
one’s self, that seem to be national char- 
acteristics of his race! And I was lost in 
sympathy and admiration for the fine little 
man who could not only bury his almost 
crushing pain from the sight of others, but 
have enough heart and kindliness left to 
make him wish to lighten the already light 
loads of all with whom he came in contact. 


SHOULD GERMANY BE 
ABOLISHED ? 


After this war there should be no Ger- 
many, no Germans. Allow every man and 
woman the right to become voluntarily of 
any nationality preferred; legalize the 
right, and make it easy for any one to be- 
come French, Italian, British, American, 
Hottentot—anything! Then forever recog- 
nize them and their descendants by and 
according to that choice. I see no necessary 
embarrassment—to the loyalist. 

. Pameta Victor, Pike. 
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Thereis Nothing 
You Would Not 
Do for Them 


Every other interest in life is 
second tu your interest in their 
welfare. 

What dreams you have 
dreamed—what plans F sae have 
made for their future. Even now 
you are watching the appearance 
of every new childish instinct. 

How every heart-beat registers 
a wish that life may be to them 
even more pleasant than it has 
been to you. 

Their physical and mental 
training are a part of your daily 
tasks—tasks of pleasure. 

But you realize that ~ must 
think for themselves ; and even 


though pe do all that you feel is in your power for their good, yet now and then 

utches your heart strings lest in some way, somehow, they be misled and 
thereby miss some of the beauty and happiness of life. 

What one thing had the greatest influence upon the building of your own 


a fear ¢ 


character ? 
Think back. 


Was it not the reading you did in your youthful days ? 


What Do Your Children Read ? 


Childhood days are the plastic days—when the childish mind can easily be molded and 
shaped to high ideals, when the directing influences of later life are indelibly formed. 


You can safeguard the future of your boy—and girl, if you act promptly in securing for 


their entertainment and inspiration the 


Young Folks’ Library 


These wonderful books represent an idea—a truly great idea, evolved by a coterie of splendid 
men and women—men and women who never forgot the viewpoint of youth. 

Between the covers of these books are to be found all a child may need from alphabet days 
to maturity. The subjects run the complete gamut of life, from fairyland to college days. 

HOW THE LITTLE ONES WILL DELIGHT in having you read to them the won- 
derful fairy stories—the very best fairy stories in the world. And, as they grow older, they 


will find in this library splendid characters, delight- 
ful stories to suit every mood and every age, from 
childhood up to manhood and ned. Romance, 
adventure, history—all intensely interesting—and clean. 


The Young Folks’ Library 
Has Come Into More Than 
75,000 American Homes 


There is not me enough here to begin to do justice to 
The Young Folks’ Library idea—its splendid plan of 
Character Building. Let us tell you all about it. Let us 
send you—free—an exquisitely prepared book, replete 
with illustrations in color, describing The Young Folks’ 
Library. Best of all, let us show you how the possession 
of this Library will safeguard and develop the morals 
and ideals of your children. You,-yourself, in reading 
these books, will find new gems of thought and gradu- 
ally the idea of The Young Folks’ Library will dawn 
upon you—and you will be glad. 


BUT YOU MUST ACT 
PROMPTLY 


The cost of producing these bouks is advancing rapidly. 
The present edition is limited. The next edition must 
cost more money. Let us tell you how easily and at 
what a remarkably low cost you can now have The 
Young Folks’ Library. Write today. Do this for your 
children. Every passing day closes one more door of 
opportunity—opportunity for you to bring your children 
into touch with the greatest influence for good ever 
devised by man. Write NOW! 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 97 











SOME OF THE EDITORS OF 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Editor in chief 
Hamilton Wrivht Mabie, LL.D. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
George A. Henty 
Caroline Ticknor 
Henry van Duke, D.D., LL.D. 
The Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
Abbie Farwell Brown 
John Townsend Trowbridge 
—and 17 other prominent authors 
and educators. é 

















7 
SEND For FREE BOOK! (7 sir. 


Research, 
Dept. O, 
Milwaukee 


Please send me 
your large, free 
books of beautiful 
pictures and tell me 
how I can secure for my 
children The Young Folks’ 
Library and the splendid 
plan of Character Building at a 
remarkably low price. 


It is important that you for- 
ward the coupon immediately ya 
and obtain a handsomely ik 
lustrated klet — free — 
with qemayete descrip- 
tion of The Young Folks 
Library still obtain- 
able at last year’s 
prices. The de- 
mand is great. 
The present 
edition is 
limited. 
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THE OUTLOOK SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Many of the best private 


schools, colleges, correspondence schools, 


and camps are advertised in these columns. Each one issues descrip- 
tive literature which will be sent to Outlook readers upon application 





TEACHERS’ AGENC 


1ES DELAWARE 








The Pratt Teachers Agency THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, pu blic and) pose gg OF DELAWARE 
m. O. Pratt, r 


Advises parents about schools. 





Four-year courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees 





SCHOOLS AND COLL 


in Arts and Scienc 4 Education, Home 
EGES Reonomies and Agriculture. 





CALIFORNIA 


Special two-year courses in Education and 
Home J Economics. Tuition free to students from the 





Pasadena, California 


ORTON SCHOOL 







Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 
29th Year. 









Outdoor Study all Winter. Academic 
and Collegiate Courses. Art, Music, 


ANNA B. ORTON, Principal 


State of Delaware. For catalog and information address 
WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Dean, Newark, Del. 
I cesiceeieeaceentiaateanian eli aaieemreciiaedinianaransiama acai 








FLORIDA 


Cathedral School | for Girls 
ORLANDO, FLOR 
under Episcopal control). College eel and General 














ou also Music, Expression, Domestic 5’ cleuce, ete. 

pane wk : life. Ideal climate. Low rates. 19th veer Dogme 

October 2. REV. RODERICK P. COBB. ‘A.M., Recto 
ILLINOIS 





CANADA 








ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE 144,Bloor St. E.. 


A Residential and Day School for Cth, proparee for 


American and Canadian Universities. 


Course, Household Science and Physical Culture Courses. 
bel G. Brown. 
Reopens Sept. 17th. Prospectus on application. 


President, Mrs. George Dickson. Prin., Miss Iso! 








HIS FREE BOOK 


Tells how youcanlearnLaw in your sparetime. 
In businesses of all sizes and kinds, there is an em- 





CONNECTICUT 






hay wing need for Law. -Trained men. Lawis 
e first Sudasseatal of all business. Before a busi- 





The Curtis School for Young Boys 


, wn forty-four years and is still under the active 


ion of its founder. 


Freperickx §. Curtis, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BrooxFiELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


ness cin be started, conducted or dissolved, many 
rules of law must be taken account of. 
The business man who knows law has a decided 








You can learn the law in your.spare time; you can 
become a more valuable. business man, a more capable 
manager or executive, you can — more moneys 








Write today for our free 








THEOLOGICAL 


of all ph 





ress 
Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD $2tscerhncahare 
eign andre Sen Lg 4 1 SEMIN ARY 


eee Sated wit with a Hartford 5 School et Mr 4s 


and complete information. 


lackstone Institute 
Dept. 210c 


. 608 S. Dearborn St. 
& Chicago, Ill. 
















Pedag School and other la 2 . . 
workers. "Bennedy Sehool of Mi Missions, seeing The University of Chicago 








in addition to resident 
HOM work, offers also instruc- 





tion by corr: 


WYKEHAM RISE| | ony ‘wcsas 


Country School for Girls 


formation address 








LL4., Princi 
Boston, Fs Retry tative, fie Eben MAN, on Be vine 27th Year U.of C.(Div.10)Chicago, II. mitchell Tower 
x 8 C, Cohasset, Massachusetts. 








CONNECTICUT 








ang. Gals Preparat in many =e Seas Drawing, 8 
» Headmaster WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 

















GEORGIA 








A JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS UNDER U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT 





GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta), GA. 


Moderate Expenses, Parental Guid i ae d Discipline, Thorough Work. 
Best Equipped Military Prep School in. the Southern States 


LOCATED IN FOOT HILLS OF BLUE RIDGE 
AMERICA’S MOST NOTED HEALTH REGION 














Index and Title-page for Volume 119 (May 1-August 28, 1918) of The Outlook, printed separately 


Sor binding, will be furnished gratis, on .application, to any rea 


ie who desires them for this purpose 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
MARYLAND 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Establéshed 1897) 

A unioue ae by means of yale 


a ah ae be educated at home 
under th ME Satay ot Saag si 











ing 
of 
Mr. Hillyer’s new book “ Child 


The Calvert School, 2 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A3 School for Girls. an oven. MASS. Founded 1828. 


miles ie m po Gen 7 course with  Siquosheta 
on. utd 
ee 8S BERTHA 1 BA oor sports Ad paar. 











MAssacuvu: 
TL Abr Private Home and School for 
Deficient Children and Youth. 
Skillful and aff a Invigorating air. 250-acre 
farm. ome dai a i yefcioncy. 70th Year 
compani ii cienc’ year. 
Address pees GBORGS A. oe nap “G. Pano RowN, M.D. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. _—a MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for Kind Primary and Playground 
positions. For! booklet dress o Seeratery. 


DEAN — ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 





onenn whe nual yor hat ag) find here a bometine atmos- 


phere, thorough and raining in every department 
of a broad culture, a Soyal ae ‘helpful ful school apinit Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $325--$400 25-$400 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Bclence, 


id informatio: 


For catal m address 
EIRCE, Litt. 'D.. Principal 


ARTHUR W. 


M oO N S oO N ACADEMY 


Pe 15 miles i. See 
ool. Certificate privileges. Com uit athletic 
field. Modern dorddibery. Gymnasium Jd > fauipped sed Fund 
for boys of proven mn ‘or catalog address 

Alexander M. Black’ t.., Principal, | Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Ack a Seepeatiany School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
ss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


The Burnham School &*.; 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 

42nd year opens September, 1918. 

Correspondence should be addressed tu 

Miss B. T. Caren, Principal, Northampton, Mass, 





























Wheaton College for Women 


Only small oqparete college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. degree. Also 2-year diploma course with- 
out degree. aie of men and women. 20 buildings. WW acres. 
Endowment. Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE. D. D.. . LL.v., 
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The Scudder School 


A Practical Finishing School for 
Girls and Mature Young Women 
loution, overloo! the —~ 2 -y Domestic Science. Arnaz 


in home- in Woman’s W: 
Preparation, High Class Socrotarial Training. Combination 


pa ge _— ‘eourses, Gym ai swim- 
~—4 Piysica - ag 
0. Oe" Be SCUDDER, eee 316 W. 72d Street, New York. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


2-year weleaslonst —t new 4 8 courses in kinde 
: New work. Students? Slee 


rimery and pag F 
Kinde oom ead . Circular. Mrs. 
Tist St., N. ¥. C. 


Mau -t B. a Dineutor Wwe 








NEW YORK 








NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE STORY of this famous 
school is told in the illustrated 
catalogue, which will be sent 

upon application to the Principal. 
Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 


(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 











Russell Sage College 


ee oy eee 
with Emma Willard 


& School of pe Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
ae ly on vocational and professional lines. 

rial Work, Household Economics and 
Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. 














OHIO 





GLENDALE, 0. 


Glendale College otietsr'e cin 


Junior College and College Preparatory Courses with 
Music, Expression and Household Science attractively 
planned for young women. Miss R. J. DEVORE, President. 


Henry Churchill King, President 
A non-sectarian, co-educational college offering un- 
usual advantages for study in either of Three Depart- 
ments. College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music 
Military Training is } nonigg | by a unit of new Stu- 
dents’ Army Training + Special courses in Physi- 
cal Education are offered for both men and women. 
Application for admission in September, 1918, are now 
being received. Students in College of Arts an ro 
limited to 1,000. Conservatory students limited to 4 
For catalogue and Book of Views, address 
THE COLLEGE,SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO. 




















PENNSYLVANIA 


The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and be acme colleges. Also strong gen- 





eral course. Within 25 years 266 students have 
entered ~— Mawr College. Fireproof stone 
building. bundant outdoor life and athletics. 





ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 
MAPLEWOOD friiition oc tite 


Near Philadelphia. 56th year. Junior department where 
boys receive real care at moderate rates. Limited to 40. 
College or business. ‘7 classes. Masters experienced 
men. ——- Draining 3 accommodated entire year. 
Sports. J SHOR LIDGE, Concordville, Pa., Box 28. 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 16, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open 

Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, invi; —y Naeem 
adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door | 
WORK: Preparation for College or Mn Life; 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each Boy 
studied Snysically and mentally to increase individual 

Small Classes: A teach 


efficiency. er for every 6 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, under supervisien ; hiking, w e, 
swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for 


yourself. Catalog sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 











President. Norton (30 miles from Boston), ) 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Li 
150-page catalogue free. Pleasea 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
wein Dept. 68 Springfield, Mass. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarding and Day ee 
From primary grades through coll prepa: . School 
ding Ser girs South Hail for little girls, Nerth 
all for ole er girls. 59th year. Address 
ASON, Principal, Waltham, Maas. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 








ARTHA 





Life in the open. Athleties. Household Arts. College and 7 


gener eourses. 
ours personality observed and developed. Write for 


booklet: 
West NewrTon, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 


KENT PLACE, Summi 


A country school for girls 20 miles from New it, N. J College 
wg my Soo Academic Courses. 
Mrs, Sarah Woodmar Paul, Miss Anna S. Woodman, Principals 











HOOSAC SCHOOL ¥203°% 
New. York 

A Church School For Boys 

Hithtully Weated ti in the upper Hoosac Valle pane 5 the 

Berkshire Hills. 13 miles from Williamstown, 

rom Albany, N. Y. Prepares for college 

a care siren to each boy. 


ad bastnese I life 
letics, —— 


D 
nae PREY E Cy TBE BEI im BB cediboy yn 
Dy MASTER. WORTH, M.A.. 





WEN 25, ae. RVISITOR. 








Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes 
from Phila. Illustrated booklet describing 
new building will be mailed on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 











WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE 


School for Girls. 65#h year. Number resident pupils limited. 
ong erga res. Indiviiual instruction. General and 
cial Courses. Athletics, Music, Domestic Science, Prac- 

tical meee» Expenses moderate. Addiess 
A Mites O1cott, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





ear ins s Sone 
Pa RT. Ree ie Peas ; D.D., Albany, N. Y. 
Vassar 


PUTNAM HALL op.euittory 


. Certificate peivilege, See. | LL — nM, 

Special two year course og Mgt qehool sredaat \, 

Art and a Rang eats ng oe ae. » hetaeback: SINS ay wm 
ouse for y er children. 

Ellen G. Bax Bartlett, A.B., Prin., Box “aot Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in «4 York State, offers a 3 years’ course—a 
general Ly BY u women. Require- 
ments one year high sahool or its equivalent. Appiy to the 
Dtreetress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 








VERMONT 


e An endowed school for girls overlook- 
Bishop ing Lake Champlain. Well equipped build- 
ings. All outdoor sports. lege prepara- 


; tory and general courses. Write for book- 
Hopkins « a ise” Bllen ww Ogden, Ties | 


e Rt. Rev. A, @ Hall, President 
Hall The Bt lain, Box C 4 Dicleaten, ermom. 


-— abaiageasi es 
AND 

PIRITUAL SONG 

Just Out. A New Song Book. Sample oo 


demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. wPr tee 
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[Vory SOAP follows the flag. Wherever 
America goes, it is ‘‘among those present.”’ 
Ivory’s use is as unchangeable a part of Ameri- 
can life as the practice of cleanliness. Ivory 
Soap is, in fact, the very joy of living to Our 
Boys when they are relieved from the front 
lines for rest, recreation, clean clothes and 
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DIRECT TESTIMONY 


A member of the staff of The Outlook has received from 
France a letter from a young American soldier who a few 
months ago was employed in The Outlook’s office as an assistant 
in the business department. While here he was quiet, unas- 
suming, and as unbelligerent as one could imagine anybody to be. 
He prepared himself to be a Four-Minute Man and did good 
service by his speaking. He then tried to enter the aviation 
service, but did not pass the mechanical tests. Thereupon he 
enlisted in the Marines. In order to insure acceptance he took a 
course of physical training and underwent a slight operation. 
Now he is at the front. He has been over the top several times. 
He has been wounded, and he writes cheerfully about it as a 
matter of course. 

Since his letter is a personal and a private one, we do not 
give his name, but his testimony as to the character of his com- 
rades and his foes we are sure he would be willing to have 
recorded here. He says: 

The French act like new men when with the Americans, and 
I take off my hat to the French Zouaves and artillery espe- 
cially; as for the chasseurs and their quality, “ cela va sans dire.” 

I am getting slowly weaned away hen giving the older Ger- 
mans the benefit of the doubt. During the attacks they shout 
“ Kamerad,” and hold concealed a miniature pistol (two shots, 
built especially for that purpose), and when fire was withheld by 
- — up point-blank fire in a dropped-wrist fashion from on 
gn. 

There were many very young Fritzies (16) in the line, and 
they believed horrible treatment awaited them as captives, but 
the sight of double-quick steel coming caused a prayer-meeting 
session right there. . . . Best wishes to yourself and hope to get 
another crack at the Unspeakable Hun. 

That testimony explains why it is impossible for Americans 
under certain circumstances to give quarter. And it also ex- 
plains why there can be no end to this war until the men who 
tight thus treacherously, and who deny the validity of all law, 
are so crushed that for generations the world will remember 
their fate as a warning to the lawless. 


THE PROCESS OF VICTORY 


Exhilarating news continues to come from the western 
front. This is not because of any great conquest of territory 
from the Germans, but because of the continued progress made 
by the forces of our allies as well as our own—progress the 
more significant because it is steady. Since July 18 there has 
been no cessation of the offensive against the Hun. Whether 
it has revealed itself by territorial gains of large extent, or by 
the aequisition of important objectives, or by the subjection of 
German troops to destructive fire, or by the capture of prisoners 
and material, the mastery of Foch over Ludendorff has been 
clear. On the map the changes occasioned by the fighting 
between August 14 and August 20 look small. Compared witi 
the offensives by the Germans in March, April, May, and 
June, what the Allies have accomplished during these recent 
days seems slight. In fact the achievement is momentous. The 
‘igns of it have appeared on tie line from Flanders to Lorraine. 

It seems hardly possible that only a few weeks ago we were 
all wondering where Germany was going to strike next and 
low firmly our armies could stand up against the terrific shocks 
of the enemy. Indeed, up to the middle of July the prayer in 
\llied countries was, “ Hold, stand fast, they must not pass !” 
Now the whole question is, What will Foch do next? To what 
lumiliation will he now subject the Germans? That change is 
what counts more than any markings-on the map. It is no 
‘onger the German will but the Allied will that rules. 

When, in their last offensive, the Germans came down to the 





Marne, they threatened Paris, but they threatened something 
much more vital to Allied vietcry. They might have turned to 
the west toward Paris ; but, in fact, they started to turn east- 
ward. That meant peril to that line that runs from Rheims to 
the Swiss border. It is here that German territory lies nearest 
to the lines. Indeed, for part of the way the trenches cross ter- 
ritory politically German—in Alsace. Were the Allied forces 
once to start moving across that territory toward the Rhine in 
great power, and were that force ever able to reach and cross 
the Rhine, the end would be near. On the other hand, if the 
German Crown Prince’s attack on Verdun or if his offensive 
reaching to the Marne had succeeded in attaining its object, 
there would have been an end to this threat against Germany 
and a long postponement of any such triumph over Germany 
as the Allies hope for. One thing that indicates the great change 
that has come over the situation since July 15 is the fact that 
that Alsace-Lorraine line is no longer threatened, but is, on the 
contrary, after a long period of inactivity, the scene of offensive 
operations against the Germans. And it is particularly gratify- 
ing that at this crucial place there are American troops, and 
that they have made a gain there which helps them open a way 
to a possible later offensive. From a point near the boundary 
between Lorraine and Alsace where the American forces made 
their attack and eradicated a small German salient the road 
runs to Strassburg. It is not fanciful to imagine American 
soldiers marching down that road some day. 

The heavy fighting has been during these past days in 
the region that lies between the two now extinct salients in 
Champagne and Picardy, respectively. By capturing heights and 
strategic points Foch has threatened the German rear along the 
Vesle, and renders it impossible for the Germans to the north- 
west of Soissons to hold their positions without suffering dispro- 
portionate losses. It is not unreasonable to expect that before 
long the Germans will be behind both the Aisne and the Somme. 


MAN POWER 


Germany is now fighting defensively because she is losing 
in man power, while the Allies are gaining. How much she 
lost during these recent offensives of hers can only be surmised, 
but it is certain that her losses were enormous, corresponding to 
the recklessness with which she threw in masses of men in her 
effort to.break-through. She staked all on the suecess of those 
offensives, and lost. Now the single American division which 
was in France in March is succeeded by over a million three 
hundred thousand American soldiers. The disparity between 
the Germans and the Allies has been more than wiped out. It 
is clear that the Administration at Washington is determined to 
see that American troops shall furnish the Allies with an over- 
whelming man power. Ina hearing by the House Military Com- 
mittee concerning the proposed change in the Draft Law so as to 
include men from eighteen to forty-five, General March, Chief 
of Staff, declared his belief that with eighty divisions in France 
(the American division consists of forty-five thousand men) 
we can go through the German line and win the war in 
i919. 

With the proof before us of what the Allies can do, with 
such testimony as that of General March, there ought to be no 
question, and there will be no question, of the Nation’s pro- 
viding the men in abundance. General March says that the 
younger men make the best fighters and are not so involved in 
the Nation’s industries that their going to fight would prove 
disrupting. It is clear that the draft age must be lowered as 
well as raised. 

There are 
cult to solve. 


uestions, however, that are going to prove diffi- 
hat is to become of universities, colleges, and 
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technical schools if boys of eighteen to twenty are drafted? If 
it is necessary to sacrifice our whole educational system to win 
the war, the war will have to be won nevertheless ; bus to take 
boys and young men out of our higher educational institutions 
and put them in the ranks is to make bad use of officer 
material, and what that means England learned to her cost. 
For the sake of our armies we must use our colleges, and it 
is evident that the Administration, and specifically Secretary 
Baker, of the War Department, recognize this, and will make 
provision for using the colleges as the Nation uses West Point. 


STRENGTHENING THE RUSSIAN BULWARK 


With the increase in Allied man power, what has Germany 
to offset it? Nothing, as far as we can see, but what she can 
get in the East—Rumania, the Ukraine, Poland, the Baltic 
provinces, Finland, and other parts of old Russia. True, this is 
not soldier material equal to the splendid men going from 
America to France, but it can be used to release German work- 
ingmen for the front, and can also be used as troops so as greatly 
to prolong the war. It is the duty of the Allies to hel , wed 
resist the encroachments of Germany for the purpose of making 
the Russians her vassals. 

The faint-hearted who said that this could not be done, that 
we had access to Russia only through far-distant Siberia, and 
that to try to save Russia for liberty and democracy would be a 
waste of time, must find themselves surprised and pleased now 
at the news of these days. Not only is an Allied force in Siberia, 
but British and Americans are penetrating Russia from the 
north and British forces are marching up into Russia from the 
south. 

Already the northern forces have gone four hundred miles 
from the Arctic coast. They have been welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally by the populace, and they have made possible the erection 
of a new republic in northern Russia, with the long-persecuted 
Russian revolutionist Nicolas Tchaykowsky as President. And 
the British on the south are at Baku, on the Caspian Sea. The 
story of the march of these British from India by way of 
Bagdad will read, when it is written, like another Anabasis. 
Most significant of all, the Czechoslovaks are forming a Slav 
nucleus around which their kinsmen, the Russians, can rally 
for a new resistance to the Germans. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATION 


The British Government has now followed the French and 
Italian Governments in recognizing the Czechoslovak nation as 
a geographical, political, and military entity. This includes of 
course “the unity of the three Czechoslovak armies as an 
Allied and belligerent army, waging regular warfare against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany.” Czechoslovak heroism, as 
well as the determination of the Allies to check pan-German 
ambition, merit this reward and distinction. 

The Czechoslovaks are a nation 10,000,000 strong. Of 
this number the Czechs in Bohemia comprise about half and 
the Slovaks in Moravia (Austria) and in Slovakia (Hungary) 
nearly the other half. 

From a standpoint of language the Czechs and Slovaks form 
one race ; there isonly a slight difference in dialect between them. 

The Czechoslovaks are an old nation. In the early Christian 
ages the Slavs emigrated northwestward from the Caspian Sea 
region ; some went up the Danube Valley as far as the western 
confines of what is now Serbia; some settled what is now 
Poland and Galicia, and others, under Czechus, the leader of a 
particular branch of the Slavie race, went farther west and 
settled what are now the provinces of Slovakia in northern 
Hungary, Moravia, Silesia, and Bohemia in Austria. The whole 
forms a territory in shape like a rather fat Cuba. It has an 
area about the size of New York State. Germany lies to the 
north and west and Austria-Hungary to the south and east. 
Czechoslovakia is thus a Slavic wedge between German lands. 

Itseconomic import is alsoof prime importance. Wereit taken 
from Austria-Hungary, not only would a particularly fertile 
agricultural region be lost, but also one containing the Empire’s 
chief coal and iron deposits and its principal manufactures 

The Czechoslovaks are a warlike people. They checked the 
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progress of Attila and Charlemagne alike, and, after the burn- 
ing of the reformers Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague, defeated 
their enemies in battle after battle. The Bohemians were the 
first Protestants in Central Europe. 

They were also educators. Hus did for the Czech language 
what Luther, a century later, did for the German. Comenius, 
a Czech, was the greatest educator of the Middle Ages, and the 
aw of Prague, founded in 1349, rivaled the University 
of Paris. 


WHY THE CZECHOSLOVAKS ARE ON THE 
SIDE OF THE ALLIES 


Early in the sixteenth century the Turks threatened to 
engulf Europe. They did advance to the walls of Vienna. It 
was necessary to meet them with centralized power. This neces- 
sity induced Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia to unite in what 
was intended to be a free federation. Accordingly the states of 
the Bohemian nation conferred the crown, which was elective, 
on Ferdinand of Hapsburg, Archduke of Austria, afterwards 
Emperor Ferdinand I, who was at the same time elected King 
of Hungary. 

But later, to the resentment of the Czechs, Ferdinand pro- 
claimed his crown hereditary. There were consequent risings. 
In 1618 they began the Thirty Years’ War by electing a 
Protestant prince as King in opposition to Ferdinand II, then 
reigning. Mt the White Sccuntain (1620) Ferdinand won and 
took terrible vengeance. He immediately. hgheaded 27 Bohe- 
mian nobles and exiled 659 others. He cgmfiscated all their 
possessions. He called in adventurers founded a new 
nobility. a 

Gradually the dynasty aimed at the construction of a single 
state with arbitrary government, despite the agreement by 
Austrian rulers to maintain Bohemia’s external and internal 
independence. (That the Czech spirit has remained independent 
was shown when in 1871, alone among parliaments, the Bohe- 
mian Diet protested against Germany’s annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine.) 

True, Bohemia has its own provincial Diet, but it is far from 
having full autonomy, At the beginning of the war in 1914 
the ringleaders in the Austrian and Hungarian Governments 
knew that the majority op the war. Hence the Vienna 
Government consulted no Bohemian Deputy or leader, and, to 
check outspoken opposition, directly war was declared it sup- 

ressed independent newspapers, imprisoned thousands of 
zechoslovaks, sentenced many to death and confiscated their 


a i fe 
his intensified Bohemian hatred of Austria, and in Novem- 
ber, 1915, a committee of exiles in Paris demanded complete 
Bohemian independence. An immediate echo came from the 
American headquarters at Chicago of the two million Czecho- 
slovaks in this country. At the head of the Paris Committee is 
Dr. Thomas Masaryk, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Prague, now in supreme command of the Czechoslovaks and 
robably to be the first president of the Czechoslovak republic. 
Dr. Masaryk is now in America. 

After the war began thousands of Czechoslovaks, drafted 
into the Austrian and Hungarian armies, deserted. Other thou- 
sands surrendered wholesale to the Russians, beginning at the 
battle of Lemberg in September, 1914, and ending in July, 
1917, in the Brusiloff drive in Galicia. Many of these Czecho- 
slovaks were organized into small units of the Russian army. 

Last March the Bolshevik Government entered into a treaty 
with the Czechoslovaks in Russia by which they were to be 
allowed to cross Siberia unmolested and embark for France. 
Some thirteen thousand reached Vladivostok, and many more 
were following, when suddenly, at the instigation of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, Trotsky ordered the Czechoslovak 
troops to be disarmed and sent to internment camps as prisoners. 
Austrian and German former prisoners along the line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, together with the Bolshevists, there- 
upon attacked the Czechoslovaks. Though loosely organize: 
and poorly armed, the Czechoslovaks, angered at this treachery, 
struck back. They won—and especially because they had local 
sympathy. They took possession of place after place, indeed of 
most of the Trans-Siberian line, and when in June it was clear 
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that preparation had been made in Vladivostok against them, 
occupied that city. 

They are the vanguards of a new Allied force. The -war 
contains no more dramatic episode than the Czechoslovak 
salvation of Siberia and Russia. 


THE FUTILE SUBMARINE 


If the German Admiralty expected that by sending sub- 
marines over to the American coast they would accomplish any 
military results of importance or would injure the American 
morale, they must by this time have learned enough to convince 
them of their mistake. It is true the submarines are sinking 
some sailing vessels and an occasional steamer, and they 
may in the future get some large prizes ; but our troop ships 
are going as usual and will continue to go as usual, and our 
commerce has felt no serious disturbance. One large tank 
steamer was sunk not very far from New York Harbor, and 
some of the crew were killed by the explosion ; but even that 
steamer sank in such shallow water that it may be salvaged, it 
is said. The reports of these sinkings have not awakened even 
the interest of Americans. When it is remembered with what 
concern people near the coast regarded the possibilities of a 
raid by hostile vessels during the Spanish-American War, the 
calm indifference of Americans to the so-called submarine 
menace is the more impressive. The thoughts of Americans 
are directed, not to the things that are happening near by, but 
to the momentous events in France. 

Ordinarily an exchange of loud billingsgate around the 
corner will arouse more excitement than the news of a riot in a 
distant city ; but nowadays, in spite of their propinquity to our 
coast, the submarines are unable to divert the attention of 
Americans from the really great achievements in far-distant 
France. Where one’s treasure is, there are one’s heart and one’s 
thoughts ; the young men who have gone to carry their strength 
and skill and courage to the succor of liberty at the front are 
carrying the hearts and thoughts of their fellow-countrymen 
with them. The submarines over here simply serve in a mild 
way to do for us Americans what the Zeppelins did for the 
English. They increase our fighting spirit and our determination 
to do everything to make sure that the men who go over to 
France at the hazard of their lives shall obtain what they seek 
—complete victory over Germany. 

We are sorry to have lent our support to the story, now said 
to be fabulous, of the gassing of a lighthouse and Coast Guard 
personnel by a submarine. ie this story proves to have been a 
fanciful tale, however, it will not deprive the submarines of any 
of their discredit. The fact that a submarine sank a lightship 
is sufficient evidence of the piratical character of the submarine 
campaign without the support of any story of a submarine 
gassing a Coast Guard or lighthouse attendants. There is no 
question whatever that the German submarine is a lawless 
assailant of those customs and rules of seafaring life which have 
held nations of the world together in a common bond of civiliza- 
tion. Any story concerning submarine piracy is likely to gain 
credence because no story, no matter how extreme it may be, 
concerning the submarine piracy is essentially incredible. 


GERMAN SELF-ACCUSATION 


Germany’s diplomatic system has been subjected to severe 
criticism in the well-known liberal “ Frankfurter Zeitung.” 
It says: 

When foreign countries see several persons with great influ- 
ence upon the state pursuing in this country policies quite at 
variance ; when they see that the intention of one side is openly 
opposed by another; when every declaration of those governing 
is immediately B@H recalled by a subsequent statement and a 
jangling disp es in the newspapers regarding the interpre- 
tations of it,. e world must assuredly come to the conclu- 
sion that the an political system is false. That, we believe, 
is the main reaggn why we do not attain peace. Our declarations 
receive no credit. There is only one means of reforming our 
foreign policy: Tt consists in reforming our internal policy. 


On this same subject Dr. Miihlon, former Director of the 
Krupp Works, already well known by his striking revelations 





concerning the German war preparations in the summer of 1914, 
writes as follows in “ Die Friedenswarte :” 

On Germany lies the greatest blame, not only for starting 
this war, but also for the way it is conducted. There can be no 
two opinions about that, and only by admitting her guilt can 
Germany again bring order into the present chaos which threatens 
to lead her on to destruction. 


How can this be brought about? asks Dr. Miihlon. Only by 
a general awakening of the nation, he replies. Evidence of any 
real change in the nation’s life will be seen when a new course 
is intrusted to new leaders, 


SOLDIERS’ MAIL DELAY 


Letters addressed to our soldiers abroad are despatched by 
the Post Office Department, so it asserts, without avoidable 
delay. There is of course necessary delay nowadays. Before 
the war mail boats went to Europe in from five to ten days, 
but now many boats carrying the mail go with convoy, and 
that often delays the trip to a fortnight, or even longer. 
This, however, does not excuse the non-delivery of letters which 
have already arrived in Europe. The distribution and handling 
of the soldiers’ mail abroad is now under the charge of the War 
Department. A friend of The Outlook who recently returned 
from France reported that, so far as he could see, there was 
about one postal agent to every twelve thousand soldiers. 

This might explain some of the delay in receiving mail 
reported in the United States Senate on August 1 by Mr. John- 
son, of California. We infer that he spoke of his son in saying: 


When a boy over there, three thousand miles from home, finds 
day after day that there is no mail for him, even though the 
mail comes in and letters have been written to him, it is the 
cruelest thing you can do to that lad. 

I speak from personal experience with at least one soldier in 
France. I say to you that he did not receive a single letter in a 
month from his people, yet they wrote to him four times a week. 
He cabled in distress to know what had happened to his people 
at home. 

I say to you that the letters that passed between us are num- 
bered. He received one in six of mine. I received one in four of 
his. That has been the situation since last March. 


This elicited a number of confirmatory letters to Senator 
Johnson, which on August 5 he read to the Senate. A letter 
from Pennsylvania said that a soldier had left Newport News on 
May 8, since which date five letters per week had been mailed 
to him, and yet he had received but six letters. A letter from 
South Carolina reported a soldier as sailing early in May, and 
yet on July 12 he was still waiting for a letter, though his 
family had written regularly. Another letter stated that sixty 
letters had been forwarded to a soldier in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment since March, and yet by June 15 but two of them had 
been received. A letter from West Virginia reported no 
answers at all to letters written, and asks: “ Where does this 
undelivered mail go to? If not delivered, why does it not come 
back to the writer, as it is always sent in return envelopes ?” 
There were other similar letters. 

Mr. Otto Kahn, who, though born in Germany, is a true 
American patriot, upon his recent return from France wrote 
to Senator Johnson as follows: 


No one who has not been with our Army abroad can appreci- 
ate what it means to those splendid fellows, uncomplaining as 
they are, under any and all unavoidable hardships and priva- 
tions, to receive letters from home, and to feel that their own 
letters reach their destination with reasonable promptness and 
regularity. , 

The ever-present feeling of the long distance separating them 
from home is perhaps the one which is hardest for them to get 
accustomed to and to overcome. It has been made touchingly 
manifest to me in many instances. No remedy is more efficacious 
against what the Germans call Heimweh (there is no equally 
descriptive word in the English language—the literal translation 
being “ache for home”) than frequent and reasonably speedy 
intercourse by letter. Our boys are acting and behaving so 
magnificently that the very least we can do is to spare them 
avoidable hardships and heartburnings. 


We trust that the War Department has already speeded up 
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the work of sparing these additional and avoidable hardships 
and heartburnings. 


THE CONVICTION OF -THE I. W. W. 


After a long trial, in which the defendants had full oppor- 
tunity to present their side and even to address the jury, a 
hundred members of the I. W. W. have been convicted in 
Chicago of acts obstructive of the war. 

This conviction by a jury of Americans in open court shows 
that America, no matter how tolerant she is of foolish and 
disturbing individuals, is proof against the Bolshevism that 
disrupted Russia. 

What the I. W. W. has done to foment distrust of American 
sincerity in this war, to make support of the war difficult, to 
act in aid, unconscious or otherwise, of Germany, indeed to dis- 
rupt faith in the very foundations of a free and ordered society, 
has been told in special correspondence printed in The Outlook 
for July 17 under the title “ The I. W. W. on Trial,” and 
need not be repeated here. 

Whoever attempts to get a hearing for his grievances by 
attempting to destroy the very social organism that is the only 
possible means for righting wrongs may get the ears of senti- 
mentalists or sinister politicians; but before a jury of plain 
Americans he will get just what the one hundred defendants 
got at Chicago. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: THE SENATE 


The President of the United States is naturally the leader 
of his political party. As such it is his province and function to 
conserve the legislative forces which support his Administration. 

To do this in the coming Congressional elections four of the 
Senatorial contests have appealed to President Wilson as need- 
ing his intervention. Concerning three of them he has, we are 
glad to say, spoken sharply and to the point. 

In the South Carolina election one of the candidates is the 
extraordinary ex-Governor Coleman L. Blease. According to 
the New York “Times,” the “classic example of his defiant 
apologetics ” is the following : 

I was —— to this war. Had I been a United States Sen- 
ator or Congressman, I would have voted against it, and I 
believe . . . that on the final Judgment Day every American 
citizen who is killed in this war will be charged against the 
President of the United States and the members of the Congress 
of the United States who voted for it as an unwarranted sacrifice. 


Of Mr. Blease Mr. Wilson writes, with caustic humor: 

I have perfect confidence that the people of South Carolina 
will judge rightly in the Senatorial contest, and I have not the 
least fear that they will believe that Mr. Blease is or can be a 
friend of the Administration. The record of his opinion is 
already written and it is a little late to expunge it. 


In the Georgia election the contest is also of National sig- 
nificance, as it involves the war and its prosecution. But the con- 
test is also of particular political significance because the State’s 
junior Senator, Thomas W. Herdwick, who was chosen four 
years ago to complete the term of the late Senator Bacon, was 
the Administration candidate, and the power of the Adminis- 
tration was thrown to his support. “ If you elect me Senator,” 
Mr. Hardwick is reported to have said, “ you may feel sure 
that in me you will have one who can be depended upon to 
stand by Woodrow Wilson.” But he did not stand by Woodrow 
Wilson. He opposed many measures proposed for carrying on 
the war, though he did vote for the declaration of war against 
Germany, and for the Overman Bill. Of him President Wilson 
writes : 

Senator Hardwick has been a constant and active opponent 
of my Administration. William J. Harris has consistently and 
actively supported me. In my opinion, the obvious thing for all 
those to do who are jealous of the reputation of the party and 


the success of the Government in the present crisis 1s to com- 
bine in the support of Mr. Harris. 


Mr. Harris is a former head of the Census Bureau and former 
member of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The fight in Mississippi, like those in South Carolina and 
Georgia, is also wholly within the Democratic party, for 


Mississippi is overwhelmingly of that political faith. Here 
again the President has “ taken a hand,” writing a letter oppos- 
ing the re-election of Senator Vardaman, who owes his present 
place largely to anti-Negro-domination demagoguery and whose 
record on war issues has been far from satisfactory, a record in 
striking contrast to that of his colleague, John Sharp Williams. 
The President’s position with regard to Senator Vardaman 
should be noted by other Democratic Senators, aspirants for 
re-election, who may not have regarded the war from the Admin- 
istration’s standpoint. 

The fourth State in which Mr. Wilson has made himself felt 
-senatorially is Michigan. He has selected Henry Ford as Demo- 
eratic candidate for United States Senator. Mr. Ford is prob- 
ably the most prominent automobile manufacturer in the world. 
He has done many good and generous things, but, while he has 
shown marked indications of genius as a manufacturer and 
industrial organizer, he has shown equally marked indications 
of a lack of statesmanship. He is, or at least was in the early 
stages of the war, a visionary pacifist. The Ford peace ship 
which went to Europe to get the men “ out of the trenches by 
Christmas ” brought ridicule not only upon its originator but 
upon the entire country. He has publicly announced that he 
cast his first Presidential vote for Garfield in 1884. He doubt- 
less cast his first vote in 1884, but Mr. Blaine was the eandi- 
date of that year, Mr. Garfieid having been elected in 1880. A 
man who cannot remember the name of the Presidential candi- 
date for whom he first voted is certainly not a man of political 
cast of mind. Just why the President shou:id commend his 
loyalty and patriotism as distinctive and pre-eminent among the 
other Democratic citizens of Michigan puzzles many loyalists 
and patriots of the party. Mr. Ford ought to be kept at the 
task of building those submarine chasers called Eagles—a task 
which he is doing splendidly and for which he is uniquely 
equipped. 

The President has been criticised for these examples of inter- 
vention in Congressional elections. The ground of such criti- 
cism apparently is that the Presidential office is so sacrosanct 
that it must not come into contact openly with election contests. 
With this criticism we have no sympathy. In his executive 
capacity the President of the United States represents and 
should act for all the people of the United States. In his politi- 
cal capacity he is Prime Minister as well as President, and one 
of his essential functions is to shape the policies of his party. It 
is as much his duty to advise for or against the election of a 
member of Congress as it is to advocate the passage or defeat 
of a given bill. y wen irs knows that all Presidents have exer- 
cised this influence in the seclusion of private consultations. It 
is well for the country to have a President occasionally do it 
openly. A President who does this is to be commended or con- 
demned, not for the act itself, but for the ground upon which 
he bases his approval or disapproval of candidates. Thus The 
Outlook approves of the President’s support of Mr. Harris, 
of Georgia, while it regrets his commendation of Mr. Ford, of 
Michigan. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: THE HOUSE 


As to Representatives in Congress, President Wilson has 
unfortunately failed in his outspoken opposition to George 
Huddleston, of Alabama, a candidate for re-election who, Mr. 
Wilson said, was “ in every way an opponent of the Adminis- 
tration.” Despite this, Mr. Huddleston has won at the primaries, 
which, of course, means his re-election. Can it be that Alabama 
Democrats have more confidence in the wisdom of their local 
representatives than in that of the President? All of those 
representatives voted wrong on some of the Army issues. Mr. 
Huddleston’s chief divergence from the rest of the Alabama dele- 
gation was his vote favoring the Cooper Amendment, forbidding 
American ships to carry arms or ammunition in their cargoes. 

Turning to Ohio, we find that loyalty and patriotism have 
won a victory in the Democratic primaries. illiam Gordon 
and Robert Crosser have been beaten for renomination. Both 
voted wrong on the Kahn Amendment to the Army Bill of 
March, 1916, which sought to increase the Regular Army to 
178,000 ; on the Brandegee Amendment to the Army Bill of 
April, 1916, which provided for an Army of 250,000 ; on the 
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TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP 


THE MARCH TO VICTORY 


A FAMILY GROUP TO A BEREAVED MOTHER OF NINE SONS 


(Apropos of the Kaiser’s autographed letter to a bereaved German mother. Note the 
Kaiser’s six unscathed sons) 


THE COWARDICE OF AU'TOCRACY 








From Il 420 (Florence, Ita/u) 














Kaiser: ‘* Hello! how are you ?”’ 

Karl: ‘‘ Very well, thanks. I caught a slight cold on the 
Piave, but otherwise I am fine. How are you ?”’ 

Kaiser: ‘*Oh, apart from a slight headache I caught in 
France | never felt better in my life.” 
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bill for a volunteer Army wholly under Federal control ; on the 
Navy Increase Bill ; and, above all, on the declaration of war 
against Germany. These misrepresentatives are deservedly 
retired, and Charles A. Mooney and John G. Babka, straight 
Americans, “ win out ” in the primaries, 

In New York City an agreement has been reached between 
Republicans and Democrats, which also calls for chronicling as 
a triumph for loyalty and patriotism. According to the arrange- 
ment, Republican nominees are to be indorsed by Democrats in 
three districts and Democrats by Republicans in three, thus 
continuing Representatives in Congress who have loyally sup- 
ported the war and the Administration. It is thus of National 
interest to know that Captain Florello La Guardia, of the 
American aviators, whe is now gallantly fighting with the Italian 
army and who was the first Republican ever elected in the 
Fourteenth District, will continue without a contest as a mem- 
ber of the House while actively engaged in battling abroad for 
his country. 


A GREATER CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


By the death of Luther Halsey Gulick the country loses a 
foremost educator and authority on matters of hygiene and 
physical training. 

Dr. Gulick was only fifty-three years old. He was born in 
Honolulu, the son of missionary parents. His brother, the Rev. 
Sidney Lewis Gulick, the distinguished author and missionary 
to Japan, was born in the Marshall Islands. 

As a boy Luther Gulick was an invalid. He became interested 
in athletics as a means of building up his physique. Training 
enabled him to take a prominent part in the field sports at 
Oberlin College, where he received his education. Until a few 
weeks before his death he was still able to outrun many a younger 
man in a distance race. 

His success with himself directed his attention to what 
might be done for others. He became successively physical 
director of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Jackson, 
Michigan, superintendent of the physical training department 
of the Y. M. C. A. Training School at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, secretary of the physical training department of the 
“Y ” International Committee (later he originated the “ Y” 
Triangle sign), principal of Pratt Institute High School, 
Brooklyn, and in 1903 director of physical training for the 
public schools of New York City. In the metropolis he did his 
0 work. He founded the Public Schools Athletic League. 
Ie also became President of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, which, as readers of The Outlook know, has done much to 
improve the health of children, especially in the larger and more 
con: ested cities. Before long, New York City had appropriated 
hal_ a million dollars for playgrounds, and .by 1909 no less than 
three hundred and thirty towns and cities had them. 

Continuing his work in New York City, Dr. Gulick became 
Director of the Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, resigning that position in 1913 to become 
President of the Camp-Fire Girls of America, an organization 
founded by Mrs. Gulick to restore romance to the daily life of 
young girls, especially training them to be self-reliant by edu- 
cating them along lines somewhat similar to those employed in 
the Boy and Girl Scout movements, but with rather more atten- 
tion centered on the individual and less on the organization. 
The Camp-Fire Girls, in their picturesque Indian costumes and 
“ with their hair hanging down their backs,” are a notable addi- 
tion to the variety of life in many a village and town. 

The man who brought physical training into general being, 
who was on the Olympic Games Committee at Athens and at 
London, who established playgrounds everywhere, and who 
promoted a desirable development in the lives of young women, 
will not be easily forgotten. Before his day we seem to have 
had parks for the rich and vacant lots for the poor, and a general 
narrow-chested, dough-complexioned people. Now there is a 
greater fighting chance for every one. 


QUENTIN ROOSEVELT—AN INCIDENT 


President Crawford, of Allegheny College, who has charge 
of overseas training for the Y. M.C. A., told a conference 
at Columbia University a most interesting story of an interview 
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he had with (‘nentin Roosevelt while in France. Here is the 
story in President Crawford’s own words: 

“ Late in February I was acting as a sort of chaplain at large 
at the great rest camp in southern France where the men go on 
their leave from the trenches. While there I met the wife of 
Major Theodore Roosevelt, who was in charge of the Y. M.C. A. 
canteen women in the camp. In one of our conversations I hap- 
pened to mention that I was to be in a certain aviation camp 
the following week. ‘ Why,’ said Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘ that’s where 
Quentin is. I wish you would tell him about me and what I am 
doing, for I have not had time to write.’ 

° The following week, when I reached the camp, I sent word 
to the section of the camp area.where Lieutenant Quentin 
Roosevelt was stationed, some seven miles from headquarters, 
and later.received an invitation to mess with him and the other 
officers of the camp and speak in the evening at the Y. M. C. A. 
hut. Our truck broke down, and I was too late for the mess, 
but Lieutenant Roosevelt came to see me in the hut, and we 
had a most interesting interview. It was a wretchedly sloppy 
evening, the lieutenant’s rain-coat was pretty well spattered with 
mud, but he was bright, eager, and full of life. He said, ‘ I am 
so glad to hear about my sister! I did not even know where she 
was—much less what she was doing.’ - 

“ As we went out in the rain to his side-car I said to him, 
* Lieutenant, there are large numbers of Americans who are 
very proud of the way the four sons of Theodore Roosevelt are 
acquitting themselves in this war.’ I never shall forget how his 
face lighted up as he made reply, ‘ Well, you know it’s rather 
up to us to practice what father preaches.’ 

“On all sides I heard only good things about Lieutenant 
Quentin Roosevelt and the devotion of his men to him. I was 
told that often during the winter months the men would remain 
out in the storm and train under him, and do it cheerfully, as 
they did not under any other officer. Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have certainly made a great sacrifice in giving such a son to the 
cause of human freedom. Their sacrifice and sublime fortitude 
ought to be an example to many.” 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE KAISER 


HE psychology of the Kaiser has been a puzzle to Ameri- 

cans since the war began. His appearance, his manners, 

his activities during a reign in which he came into con- 
tact either personally or by letters or by proxy with more for- 
eign peoples than any other sovereign of our day, had not 
been those of a hardened and brutalized man. He had been 
erratic and impulsive, but the world had not thought him 
cunning and caleulating. In one respect, and one respect only, 
had his course been persistent and consistent. He believed in 
and steadily built up a great and powerful military machine. 
He believed in despotism, or, as he would put it, in the divine 
right of kings, but his tastes and impulses had been toward 
benevolent despotism. He preached sermons, entered publicly 
into theological discussions, and constantly asserted his faith in 
a God whose personal representative he believed himself to be. 
“ God inspires me,” he said in 1914; “the people and the 
nation owe me their obedience.” 

What led him to make these appeals of revivalistic emotion 
and intensity ? Was it mere hypocrisy? To us that explanation 
is impossible. There is braggadocio and fustian bombast in some 
of his appeals to a barbaric religious sentiment, but a smug 
hypocrite could never have accomplished what Kaiser William 
iL has actually achieved. The true explanation of the Kaiser's 
moments of religious frenzy is found, we believe, in a definition 
given by Dr. David Jayne Hill, formerly American Ambassador 
to Germany, who has been, interpreting the Kaiser in a note- 
worthy series of articles in “ Harper’s Magazine.” Dr. Hill says: 
“ Without question, Kaiser William II is the most histrionic 
sovereign of his time, and perhaps of any time.” 

The Kaiser understands the power of the melodramatic actor 
over the mass of minds. He has known exactly how reliable 
were his military leaders and his military machine, for he made 
them. His generals were susceptible of receiving and obeying 
orders, but his people had still to be persuaded. It is for that 
reason that he has so often boasted of his love of peace and his 
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love of God in language that to the American smacks of cheap 
melodrama. But even this melodrama is beginning to be played 
out. This actor who stalks across the stage with cloak thrown 
ever one shoulder, with hand thrust into the bosom of his tunic, 
and with stilted footstep, like the small-town imitator of a 
Booth or an Irving, is beginning to lose his power. Is he be- 
vinning to lose confidence in himself? The present manner of 
his speech seems to indicate it. 

Addressing his troops at the outbreak of the war, in astonish- 
ing familiarity with the Almighty, he declared : “ We shall not 
‘ose our faith and trust in the good old God up there,” and 
later he added: “ Forward with God! He will be with us, as he 
vas with our ancestors.” There was here a note of real confi- 
dence, for the Kaiser believed, as he had led his people to believe, 
that Germany would quickly crush France, then, turning to the 
east, would crush the slower-moving Russia, and finally would 
impose its will upon Great Britain. 

A year passed. On August 1, 1915, the Kaiser’s manifesto 
was not so assertive: “ We can say to-day that God is with us. 
In heroic action we suffer and work without wavering. Thus 
we shall be worthy of victory before God.” The braggadocio 
and jubilant note have gone ; the German troops had been driven 
back in the first battle of the Marne, and in the east the Rus- 
sians had worked wonders. 

Another yéar went by. On August 1, 1916, the Kaiser said: 
“ The second year.of the war has elapsed. Like the first year, 
it was for German arms a year of glory, . . . but the strength 
and will of the enemy are not yet broken. . . . With God’s 
gracious help, I am convinced that your future deeds will equal 
those of the past and present.” The naval fight off Jutiand and 
the magnificent defense of Verdun inspired the Kaiser with 
greater respect, not only for his enemies, but for an Almighty 
Power who is no longer to be addressed as a good old familiar, 
but whose gracious help is to be humbly implored. 

Another year went by. On August 1, 1917, the Kaiser ex- 
claimed: “ We are invincible. We shall be victorious. The 
Lord God is with us.” The melodramatic actor has recovered 
his spirits, for he is beginning to impress himself anew in the 
theater of war. Russia was already trembling with apprehension 
of what might, and finally did, come; Rumania was crushed ; 
the Balkan front seemed unshakable; and in the western 
trenches not a little lent semblance to the Kaiser’s claim that 
the Germans were now masters of the situation. 

Still another year went by. On August 1, 1918, the Kaiser 
speaks as follows to his troops: “Serious years of war lie behind 
you. . . . Your victorious fighting spirit carried the war in the 
first year into the enemy’s country and preserved the homeland 
from the horrors and devastation of war. In the second and 
third years of the war you, by your destructive blows, broke 
the strength of the enemy in the east. . . . You are in the 
midst of the hardest struggle. The desperate efforts of the 
enemy will, as hitherto, be foiled by your bravery.” 

There is no reference here to a God who is treated as a 
familiar monarch, and there are in this proclamation other 
signs of a chastened spirit. It is probable that, as in all histri- 
onic types, a large element of superstition enters into the char- 
acter of the Kaiser. Has his anthropomorphic God abandoned 
him? Did the good old German God really approve of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and of the cruel destruction of Belgium, 
Serbia, Poland, and Armenia? If not, is God really with the 
German army, after all? And if God be not with German arms, 
what becomes of the divine right to rule? What of the house 
of Hohenzollern ? Why should it not be replaced by some other 
ruling family—perhaps even by a republic? 

Such questions the Kaiser may well be asking himself to-day. 
Is he to be hissed from the “y while the curtain drops, de- 
rided, despised, and forgotten, the most terrible and tragic end 
which the histrionic type of mind, living as it does upon glitter, 
crowds, and applause, can possibly imagine ? 

Forebodings like these constitute the present punishment of 
the Kaiser. His future punishment, should he survive the war, 
must be determined by a victory of the Allies on the western 
front, for if ever a man deserved physical as well as psycho- 
logical punishment it is the Kaiser, who has misled his people 
and plunged the workd into the most awful catastrophe of 
history. 
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THE VIEW VERTICAL 


Why is it that we choose night-time to solve all the puzzles 
of the cosmos, that sturdy old cosmos which by day we are 
inclined to leave to its own doing or undoing ? How many prob- 
lems solved at 3 A.M. have ever proved valid upon arising? 
What more worthless than the conclusions of an insomniac? 
Who knows this fact so well as the insomniac himself? The 
truth is, we are so helplessly irrational in the small hours that 
it even appears rational to lie awake. At night we are mastered 
by the fallacy that we are doing useful thinking, a fallacy imme- 
diately recognized when in the morning we resume the vertical. 
Why should we not oftener summon some of our daylight reasen 
to counteract the unreason of the night? It might be well to 
attempt some of the newer psychological methods and seek by 
argument to prove to our subconscious selves the futility of 
insomnia with the hope that this obdurate subconscious self might 
thus at last be sufficiently convinced to grant us slumber. 

It is the horizontal attitude of the body combined with en- 
veloping darkness that is the natural condition of physical imyo- 
tence and of mental obscurity. For their power over us the 
horrors of the horizontal reach back into the prehistoric. It has 
taken us zons to climb to the perpendicular. When we revert 
to the horizontal, we revert in some degree to our helplessness 
in the primordial ooze. We no longer front the stars with a 
brain that tops a vertical spinal column, but lying down incur 
once more the nameless perils of those days when we were mere 
hysterical amcebe, shivering and changing shape with every 
ripple of circumstance. The primal slime ever pulls us down, 
while the ultimate stars ever pull us upright; between the two 
lies our long evolution toward the attainments accruing to the 
vertical: first we floated in the ooze, ourselves possessing neither 
top nor bottom; then we progressed to dominate a little our 
slimy surroundings, either swimming in or crawling upon them, 
but slowly advancing to the amphibian’s distinction of a brain 
situated nearer to the sky than was his stomach; then slowly, 
by some celestial attraction, we were hauled up and up and up 
until we passed into the stage when four feet lifted us above the 
mud, but still held our head parallel to it, therefore still hori- 
zontal, still palpitant to the perils awash in the near-by water, 
to the dangers stalking in the grass adjacent to our ears. 
Gradually the emerging ape rose higher, arriving at such meager 
intuitions of his future powers as were possible to a brain no 
longer parallel with earth, but aslant at times toward heaven. 
The monkey man was never faithful to the perpendicular, 
frequently flopping back from two feet to four, or subjecting 
himself to the mental iastability—naturally attractive to a pre- 
hensile character—of hanging from his support head down ! 

When we lie supine in the dark, our prehistoric impotence 
dominates both our intellect and our emotions. The sleepless 
man cannot attain to clear thinking in an atmosphere reminis- 
cent of a period when he was eyeless against the obscuration of 
surrounding mud or mist, nor can he aspire to courage in a posi- 
tion that pulls him back to a time when he could not even strike 
at hostile circumstance. The horizontal brain reverts to a heip- 
lessness before the fixed idea that suggests the amceba’s unicel- 
lular limitations. The horizontal heart slips back to its reptilian 
sluggishness. By force of primeval habit, the insomniac on his 
back upon his bed can be neither clear-headed nor brave-hearted. 
Note how even among the lowest orders of creative attainments, 
the fish or the snake, to lie upon the native element belly upward 
is always evidence of the supreme surrender. 

‘The sleepless man usually lies upon his back, and so much the 
worse for him, for even in lying down there is a differing degree 
of weakness between prone and supine. The soldier when forced 
to be horizontal never lies supine, but prone, in position for 
pulling trigger upon an approaching enemy. Even in our mo- 
ments of bitterest rebellion against circumstance, when we own 
our powerlessness but do not acquiesce, we may cast ourselves 
down, but in these conditions we manage to fall face downward, 
still possessing spirit enough to bite the enemy earth or pound 
it. It is only when we have utterly given up that we turn over 
upon our backs. Even when we indulge in the supine under 
happiest conditions—as beneath the sun and shade of a summer 
tree, watching the lazy wanderings of the clouds—our attitude, 
while freed from the horrors of the horizontal, still partakes of 
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its helplessness, its inconsequent thinking, its relaxed resolution. 
The brave sick are indeed to be commended, for they fight not only 
pain and weakness but all the nameless debility of mind and soul 
growing out of our evolution from the horizontal to the vertical. 

Both our vocabulary and our experience prove to us our 
respect for the perpendicular position. We have scorn for the 
invertebrate, especially when human, because the creature is 
incapable of standing up. Our slang expresses contempt for 
any one who takes his luck “lying down,” and equally exalts 
the man who “stands up” to his fate. For each of us the per- 
pendicular is always the attitude of resolution, of sanity, of 
serenity. Erect we are proof against the panics of the remote 
amceba within us; vertical we cannot revert to the unstable 
mentality of the monkey in our make-up. Only when we stand 
up are we secure in our full inheritance as men. Only as our 
heads approach the sun do we share his vigor and lucidity. 

Lives there anywhere an insomniae who does not know that 
nothing he thinks when lying awake is true, that nothing he 
feels is so? Does not sanity return to us even as we plant foot 
upon the floor in the morning? Does not humor begin to warm 
our chilly fears even while we brush our hair for breakfast ? 
Why should we ever give time or heed to any view but the 
vertical ? To assemble all the arguments proving the validity 
of the view vertical as against the fallibility of the view hori- 
zontal is to discover that one way of going to sleep is to amass 
reasons why one need not remain awake. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE WORLD TO 
THE CHURCH 


Some twenty years ago a charming and devout young lady, 
who had the temperament which thinks no evil, said to me, 
“Do you really think, Dr. Abbott, that there are any wicked 
people in the world? I mean any people who really choose to be 
mean or false: or dishonest or cruel ?” I do not believe she would 
put that question to me now. The Huns have answered it. Isaiah 
said that in his time there were men “ that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter; . . . that are 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” There 
are such men in our time whose character this war has revealed 
to us. The brutalities in Belgium and France are but the out- 
ward manifestation of an inward life—a life which calls evil 
good, and good evil; which puts darkness for light, and light 
for darkness ; bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. 

When Paul wished to express his abhorrence of sin, he could 
find no word adequate for his purpose. That sin is degrading, 
cruel, horrible, none of these words were enough, and he spoke 
of sin as “ exceedingly sinful.” His language was tautological, 
but Paul never was prevented by rules of rhetoric from using 
whatever phrase would best convey his meaning. The Germans 
are teaching us that sin is “ exceedingly sinful.” The modern 
ministry has done well to reject the doctrine of “ total deprav- 
ity.” That phrase is what Henry Ward Beecher called it, “an 
interloper.” It is not to be found in the Bible, nor in any of the 
earlier creeds of the Christian Church, and I believe not in the 
catechisms and confessions of the later Christian Church. But 
it has also done well to emphasize the reality of sinfulness. The 
spirit of lawless self-will, which is the essence of sin, is perva- 
sive, destructive of the individual, destructive of society, a be- 
quest from parent to child and so from one generation to another ; 
it is infectious, racial, corporate. Give it play and it will prove 
a deadly poison to the community, the nation, the race. 

It is not merely negative. It is not like darkness—the absence 
of light ; not like cold—the absence of heat. It is affirmative, 
positive, aggressive. It substitutes lawlessness for law, greed for 
generosity, selfishness for love, self-indulgence for self-sacrifice. 
It does not believe in doing justly, or loving mercy, or walking 
humbly with God. It cares not for God; it cares only for self ; 
it hates mercy and rejoices in cruelty; it hates justice and 
rejoices in despotism. All this, the commonplace of theology, 
the Huns are teaching the world with terrible emphasis to-day. 

It is difficult to see how the idealism which affirms that God 
is all and God is good, and therefore that all is good, can sur- 
vive in any intelligent circles the teaching of the Hun. God is 
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not all and all is not good. The world is a battlefield in which 
the forces of good and evil are locked in a deadly combat. To 
ery “ Peace, peace,” when there is no peace is to be an ally of 
the evil. Belief in a personal devil is no longer difficult since we 
have seen so many devils not yet disembodied. To believe in a 
hell in which wickedness triumphs is not difficult, but that it 
will be everlasting has become to most of us unthinkable. 

The cures for sin which quack doctors have offered us are by 
this war discredited. 

Sin is not good in the making. Poultney Bigelow in his 
biography oi Genseric shows us that the Hun of to-day is in 
his spirit and his methods identical with the Hun of the fifth 
century. Fourteen centuries have not made any improvement in 
his character. Time is no cure for sin. 

Sin is not immaturity. There is a radical difference between 
a green apple and a worm-eaten apple. Growth will ripen the 
green apple, but the worm will grow with the growth of the 
apple. There is a difference between the crudities and the 
mischievousness of a boy in his teens and the developed wick- 
edness of an Iago or a Bill Sykes. Education is no panacea for 
sin. Development will not destroy it. The German nation is a 
highly educated nation, but its education has not made it less 
cruel than were its forebears. 

Self-interest is no cure for sin. It is not for the self-interest 
of the drinker to get drunk nor of the thief to steal. It was not 
for the self-interest of Germany to bring on this war. The 
hunger, the blood, the tears, she planned for her neighbors she 
has brought upon herself. The pit she dug for them she has 
fallen into herself. 

Neither the law of the state nor the absence of law in the 
state is any cure for sin. Germany has tried state-made law. 
Its enforcement of law is efficient ; its laws cover every relation 
in life. Obedience to law has been inculeated for a century as 
the chief duty of man; the state, as the creator of law, has 
been presented as the sole object of his reverence. And we see 
the result. Russia has thrown off all state law. In her search 
for liberty she has substituted anarchy for despotism. And she 
has become at first a tool and then an ally of Germany. 
Anarchy and despotism are friends, not foes ; and they work 
together for the same harvest. 

Self-conceit, self-will, greed, inhumanity, are not confined to 
Germany. Wherever they show themselves, in whatever lands, 
however masked and robed, whatever name they bear, they are 
the same monsters. The dragon is the same, and the same call 
comes to St. George to arm himself for the battle of deliver- 
ance. “ Those eighteen,” says Jesus, “ upon whom the tower in 
Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay; but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

This is the message of the world to the Church: the terrible- 
ness of moral evil and the inefficacy of the quack remedies pre- 
scribed for it by certain schools of philosophy. And the world 
calls upon the Church with an uninterpreted cry to know 
whether for this tragedy of tragedies there is any remedy. 
Franklin and Morse and Edison and Marconi have brought to 
the world the gift of electricity, and in electricity the world has 
found a light to illumine our darkness and a power to carry our 
burdens. Has the Church any gift of light to lighten our moral 
darkness, any power to strengthen us for our moral burdens? 

In the sixth century before Christ the land of Israel was 
devastated ; her holy city was in ruins; her people were in cap- 
tivity, paganism was triumphant; darkness covered the earth 
and gross darkness the people. Then it was that Isaiah sum- 
moned them to courage with the call, “ Arise, shine; for thy 
light is come, and the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee.” 
Has the Church in America to-day the faith of Isaiah? Does 
she believe that she has a gift of light which will make known 
to a puzzled and perplexed humanity God’s way upon the 
earth? The first century of the Christian era was perhaps the 
darkest period of human history, a period of popular ignorance 
in the homes, of superstition in the temples, of vice in the 
palaces, of cruelty in the popular amusements. Paul, looking 
upon Rome and portraying its degradation with terrible fidelity, 
declared that he possessed a glad tidings which revealed a 
power that would save the world, both Jew and Gentile, if they 
would accept it. Is the Church in America acquainted with 
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this glad tidings; has it faith in the power of this glad tid- 
ings, faith as real as Lloyd George has in General Foch, as 
real as the French have in the American forces which they call 
the salvation army ? 

But we need not go back to Bible times and Bible writers for 
illustrations of this faith. What Cardinal Mercier has done to 
lighten the darkness and equip with power the Belgian people 
all the world knows. Has the Church in America Cardinal 
Mercier’s faith? Coningsby Dawson writes from the trenches 
to his mother, “ It isn’t when you die that matters—it’s how.” 
Has the Church in America such faith in life here and hereafter 
that it can enable not only the boys in the trenches but the 
mothers at home to believe that to be true? In last week’s 
Outlook Dr. Odell reported an address by Father Gény in the 
Cathedral of Nancy on the Fourth of July last in which he said, 
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“God is the immovable champion of justice and liberty ; he 
will be with you, and it is he who will give us victory.” Has the 
Church in America the faith of Father Gény, and can it inspire 
the American community with that faith? 

This is no time for theological subtleties, ethical platitudes, 
literary essays, or even patriotic addresses patterned after those 
of Fourth of July orators and editorial writers, or for pained 
pacifists to stand off at a safe distance and ery, “ Children, don’t 
quarrel.” But there never was a time when the world was so 
ready, yes! so eager, to hear the message of Isaiah and Paul, 
the message of light and power. There never was a time when 
it so much needed and was so ready to welcome faith in a God 
who is our strength and song, and who, if we understand his 
way and walk in it, will become our salvation. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


A NEW NATION, ITS KING AND ITS FLAG 


been a battleground between the Arabians and their most 

notable converts to Mohammedanism—the Turks. The 
Ottoman Empire has latterly included Arabia among its 
nominal possessions, but the claim has been fiercely contested 
by the independence-loving tribes of the peninsula. Now the 
western section of the country, which includes the all-important 
cities of Mecca and Medina, the goal of all Mohammedan pil- 
grims, has thrown off the Turkish yoke and proclaimed itself 
independent. It was on June 27, 1916, that this important step 
was taken, under the leadership of El Hussain ibn Ali, the 


\ RABIA, the birthplace of Mohammed, has for centuries 











HUSSAIN THE FikST, KING OF THE HEDJAZ, AND HEREDITARY CUSTODIAN OF 
THE HOLY CITIES OF MECCA AND MEDINA 


Grand Sharif and Emir of Mecca, who then became the first 
monarch of the new Kingdom of the Hedjaz. 

This was a step of Groote import, since it rendered 
impossible thereafter the declaration of a jehad, or holy war, by 
the Caliph (or Sultan) of Constantinople against the enemies of 
Turkey. This could not be accomplished while a dignitary of 


Mecea, who is a lineal descendant of the Prophet, was fighting 
on the side of the Allies. It was without doubt the hope and 
intention of Germany to bring about exactly such a religious 
war against the Allies, which might have had disastrous conse- 
quences, particularly for the English in India. 

As the leader of a movement of such importance to the 
Allies, great interest attaches to the personality of the new 
King. A portrait of Hussain the First appears herewith. It is 
reproduced from one which was published in the “ Illustrated 
London News” some time after Hussain’s accession to the 
throne. Last autumn another photograph of great interest in this 
connection was received in this country by a photographic agency. 
It showed the outline of the flag adopted by the new Kingdom of 
the Hedjaz. Unfortunately, as printed in the New York “Times” 
of October 28, 1917, it gave no hint as to its colors. A deserip- 
tion of the flag was sought in vain from the Turkish Consul in 
New York City, from the Congressional Library, from the 
British Embassy in Washington, and from other sources. 
Finally the new King of the Hedjaz himself was appealed to in 
the following letter, which, through the courtesy of the British 
Foreign Office, finally reached its destination in Arabia: 

The Century Association, 


7 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
12 November, 1917. 


To His Exalted Highness, the Great Sharif of Mecca, King 
of the Hedjaz, Mecca, Arabia. 
Your Majesty : 

The news which has recently reached us in America of the 
creation of the Kingdom of Arabia has filled our hearts with 
delight and with devout thanksgiving. That the Exalted Sover- 
eign of the Hedjaz should have a og ages established 
a Government, independent of the Turkish rule, is cause for 
sincere congratulation among all of the other civilized nations of 
the world. To-day we are proud to welcome the new Kingdom 
of Arabia among the group of Allied nations, whose fixed deter- 
mination it is to thwart the design of the German Emperor in 
his nefarious purpose to achieve world domination. 

There has recently been reproduced in this country a repre- 
sentation of the new flag of the Kingdom of your Majesty, and 
I am enclosing herewith a photograph from the pages of the 
New York “Times ” of 28 October, 1917, which gives a picture 
of that flag, borne by your Majesty’s soldiers. We are most 
desirous to know the exact colors which are combined in that 
standard. After repeated and fruitless inquiries in this country 
I am prompted to address myself directly to your Majesty, and 
I should esteem it a great favor if your Majesty would have the 
courtesy to instruct the proper official to give me the desired 
information. 

1 enclose a smal 
do me the honor 
respect. 

ith profound expressions of esteem, I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your Majesty’s humble servant, 
ALDEN SAMPSON, 
Master of Arts, Harvard University ; Member of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 


merican flag which I ae yest Majesty to 
accept as a slight mark of admiration and 


On June 4, 1918, areply in Arabic, signed by the King of the 


the Moslem faith of so high importance as the Grand Sharif of | Hedjaz, was received, with a small specimen of the flag of the 
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new Kingdom. This was forwarded through the courtesy of 
the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Minister of State for 
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himself, is composed of three horizontal sections and a perpen- 
dicular triangle. Each color has its significance. The upper 
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Foreign Affairs, London, England. The letter is printed in 
facsimile above. As translated, it reads: 


Mr. Alden Sampson, Master of Arts, Harvard University, Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
Care The Century Association, 7 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 

We have received your kind letter and we much appreciate 
the pleasure of your nation at our efforts to obtain our independ- 
ence, which we readily understand, as the Americans are well 
known to be defenders of the oppressed. We wish to express 
our satisfaction that your people have joined the Allies, who are 
the defenders of right and punishers of those who would crush 
the weak. We were very pleased to receive the American flag, 
and we send you with this letter a small specimen of our flag. 
We conclude our letter by acknowledging your high EM 
which showed us the way to brotherhood and how to do good in 
return for good ; but you, who first did good, are deserving of 
most praise. 

We give our salutation to the generous American people, who 
are noted for their science and knowledge. 

(Signature of the King of the Hedjaz) 
Et Hussain 18N ALI. 











The flag, which, it is reported, was devised by King Hussain 
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THE NEWEST FLAG OF FREEDOM 
This is the standard of the new Kingdom of the Hedjaz, whose people have 
declared themselves independent of the Turkish Empire 


horizontal strip, in black, is representative of the city of Mecca ; 
the one in green, underneath, is the color of the Prophet ; the 
white, at the bottom, is for the Abbassid dynasty ; the red, in 
the triangle at the right, is the color of the family of the Grand 
Sharif of Mecca. 

The new emblem will float over a country which, while it 
comprises only a small portion of the entire peninsula of Arabia, 
includes, as has been said, the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and a few other towns of lesser importance ; and it will bring to 
the Allies the co-operation of a population estimated at a million 
and a half, of whom about two hundred and fifty thousand live 
in the cities and towns of Hedjaz, while the remainder live a 
nomailic life. 


A YEAR ON THE WATER WAGON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Possibly other prohibition States have prohibition laws 
which read as dry, but the spirit of the law in Utah is 
arid without limit. 

Transportation, even in the hip pocket, is forbidden, tourists 
not being exempt. One of that class, with ingenuity enough to 
put him on the Naval Advisory Board, brought in from Evans- 
ton, Wyoming, two spare detachable-rim tires filled with law- 
banned whisky. To-day he is appealing against not only his 
heavy fine but also the confiscation of his auto as “a package 
in which liquor was illegally transported.” 

I have been a regular drinker for nearly half a century—all 
my life, in fact, for I was born in an English home where the 
cellar was never without its barrel of ale; where at dinner and 
supper the glasses were always filled as regularly as the cups. 
Naturally, as the Ist of August, 1917, approached, I was curi- 
ous as to how I should feel under the new conditions ; how 
they would affect me personally. And I was quite as curious to 
see how my associates would be affected. These were the old 
acquaintances to whom a middle-aged man almost unconsciously 
ties himself, and who were almost all, like myself, moderate, 
discreet, and self-controlled drinkers. 


()*: year ago Utah went as dry as the Mojave Desert. 





For a long time I had taken lunch with two or three com- 
panions at a quiet, secluded restaurant, almost a club in its 
regular patronage by old-timers and the scarcity of strangers. 
Each group had its regular table, and the cocktail or bottle of 
Pilsener came, without an order, as quietly and unfailingly as 
the plate of soup. 

But—except for the drinks—the prohibition law brought no 
strikingly apparent change. Occasionally during the first week 
vr two one companion would say to another, with twinkling 
eyes : “ Well, Bo, how do you feel about it now?” Occasionally 
a steady patron—also with twinkling eyes—would exclaim to 
his waiter, “* Where’s the cocktail, Billy ?” 

But there was no lagging of the conversation, no apparent 
diminution in the hearty enjoyment over the story of some busi- 
ness mishap or success, or in the exchange of comment on the 
Beast of Berlin. With those luncheon associates there were no 
visible effects—no change. So I had to content myself with a 
personal analysis. 

After the first week or two I did not miss my noonday drink 
at all. I did not think of it, except when some joking remark 
was made at its absence, or when at another table a glum cloud 
of dissatisfaction settled on some strange face, bringing the 
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suspicion that the want of the preliminary cocktail was the 
cause. 

There is a small club at which I spend one or two evenings 
each week. The members are business men, salaried men, and 
some retired miners and cattlemen—a very diverse point-of-view 
community. Of course there was formerly a café with a fair 
patronage, but since its abolition I can see no difference in most 
of the members. There are the same exchange of views on Wilson 
and Hoover, the same jolly chuckles over some bright magazine 
business story, the same game of cards, the same growls about 
“cut-up range,” or “no cars for transportation,” but no 
remarks about dryness. It seems to be almost unnoticed. 

On Sunday mornings all through the summer a bunch of 
good friends and myself usually drive up into one of the canyons 
to spend the day in the deep shadows of the hoary old monsters 
of rock and lava. I never did appreciate liquor as it deserved up 
there. Somehow it seemed like a scrub maverick strayed off the 
range. Lying back on a clump of cedar with a well-tried brier- 
root in one’s mouth, lazily gazing through the circling smoke at 
the weird, stupendous peaks rising abruptly two or three thou- 
sand feet, I should have felt no surprise even at seeing a gen- 
tleman of herculean build with plenty of hair and little else for 
raiment meandering among the dark ravines and brandishing a 
stone club. In such a setting liquor seems frivolous. The rol- 
licking little mountain torrent, one hundred per cent pure and 
icy cold, brings no suggestion of a McBrie frappé. 

And yet not a car of our party failed to carry a few bottles 
of beer and one of club cocktail. We kept fishing-tackle at the 
camp and used it. When a man made a successful cast, he’d 
come in for a liquid celebration ; if the cast was unsuccessful, 
he’d come in for the same brand of consolation. Each man car- 
ried on his key-ring one of those handy little bottle-openers, and 
not one of them was rusty. We were discreet, reasonable, 
moderate drinkers. 

And this “dry” summer we have been just as regular at that 
camp, with the same wives, the same children, the same hunger 
for rainbow trout, and the same little bottle-openers on our key- 
rings—souvenirs now. We take .in the same tempting, tasty 
lunches, and the children romp and play and dabble in the furi- 
ous little trout stream, as before. The men loaf about, fish a 
little; make just as many casts—successful and unsuccessful—and 
tell the same brand of yarns in the same old way. The cars act 
as commendably as usual on the rough trail, or cause the same 
interesting debates on “ What the devil’s the matter now ?” 
Liquor isn’t init !—doesn’t seem to be thought of or missed, 
for we’re all in the same boat. All have discovered that the 
friendly companionship of men and nature is not lessened by the 
absence of Pilsener. The “new leaf” has been turned over for 
us, and we have not inscribed upon it any profane quotations. 

It may seem that this ebullition on the “ new leaf” is, really, 
on the ethies of drinking, and perhaps that is correct in some 
measure. The past twelve months of experience and observation 
have shown that those ethics have been a dominant cause of the 
great majority of moderate drinkers being drinkers at all. The 
man who attends a social gathering or convention banquet and 
drinks to the toasts in mineral water cannot but feel that curious 
and amused eyes are upon him, especially if his ascension to the 
wagon is of recent date. If he is a stranger among strangers, he 
fancies an aloofness ; probably feels a touch of it himself, even 
though he is an old, experienced abstainer. There may not be a 
particle of that aloofness visible, but he cannot help the feeling 
that it is there; he cannot help feeling that the waiter’s eye- 
brows go up a trifle as he gives his order. 

But when you’re all on the water wagon, “ ain’t it a great and 
glorious feeling ?” You can give and take jokes about it, know- 
ing that there’s no implied sneer, no lurking suspicion that you 
had to take to the wagon for cause. The good-fellowship which 
seemed to be accentuated by ‘the “ Let’s have another!” is not 
dimmed a particle by the absence of that invitation. Amid such 
associates as I am trying to describe one might, apologetically, 
paraphrase Bret Harte: “ Life ain’t the ‘holdin’ of a brimmin’ 
glass, but th’ grasp of a friendly hand!” . 

Utah—any Far West State—is peculiarly receptive to the 
full effect of dry-law legislation, no matter how tic, for it 
is still.a country of magnificent distanees. Even under local 
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the next town to get a drink under the pretense of buying a 
new collar button—a condition which the crowded East knows 
too well. From Salt Lake City—our largest city—the nearest 
saloon is at Evanston, in Wyoming, one hundred and thirty 
miles, with a train service which compels the welcome visitor 
in that joyful little cattle town to stay overnight. And the 
puckered brows and pursed lips of business men who at first 
were very dubious about the effects on business and the increase 
on regular taxation have disappeared. The increase in the tax 
rate necessitated by the elimination of the license receipts is 
unquestionably offset by the increased trade resulting from 
one hundred per cent industrial and mining pay-rolls, which 
always before the famous Ist ran ten or fifteen per cent below, 
because of the usual half-days off to straighten up. 

There are as many tourists as usual coming through. Our 
attractions as a convention city have not dwindled ; nota buyer 
from any interior town is side-stepping the Utah trading cen- 
ters by going over tothe moist regions of Nevada or Califor- 
nia. The big cattlemen and sheepmen are coming in as they 
always have with car-loads of stock and buying their supplies ; 
the total wage and salary payments have not decreased one 
dollar, for every bartender instantly got another job at other 
work if he cared to take it. The profits and dividends of mines, 
factories, and distributing houses are as big as or bigger than 
before. We had to be shown, if we are Utahns instead of Mis- 
sourians. The new leaf had to be turned over for us, and it 
will never be turned back, I firmly believe. 

It has been shown men that as long as all are in the same 
boat the cocktail is not a preliminary necessity to an enjoyable 
meal ; that as big a crop of laughter and good will is produced 
without irrigation as with it; that, although some dollars are 
diverted from the old channels, the bank clearings do not show 
one dollar of loss. 

The history of total abstinence propaganda shows.clearly that 
but few converts can be held. while the wets and the drys are 
necessarily constantly in close association. The pyschology of this 
may be dissected and bisected and argued over and denounced, 
but the fact is there and will stay there as long as men are human 
and with the instincts of friendliness towards one another. Put 
the men who work together and eat and drink together in a pro- 
hibition boat, and they are the same men, with the same affilia- 
tions, the same likings, the same personal affections. The “ ties 
that bind ” are, if anything, drawn a little closer by the mutual 
sympathy of a mutual deprivation. At first they may excaange 
growls at the arid conditions, just as they have always exchanged 
growls at the atrocious politics of the other party or the price 
of gasoline; but they’re all in the same boat, under new 
conditions, and they settle into these conditions with wonderful 
adaptation and promptness. 

But there is another class—a certain proportion of wage- 
earners—with whom I come in contact a good deal and for 
whom I feel a sympathy I never felt before. They are the men 
without families whose evening resort for years has been the 
saloon, the bowling alley, and the pool-room. These resorts are 
still in existenee, with the same bars, the same bartenders serv- 
ing near-beer, and the same habitués. The balls are rattling as 
usual, the young men show as much hilarity at their play, but 
the old-timers—the men to whom those places have been their 
clubs, their only homes—these men show a marked difference. 
Glum and moody, they squat around in the chairs watching the 
play and savagely missing the spur of small bets of beer on the 
contests. They’re still drawn to the place, but feel that it is no 
longer theirs. They are paying no club dues, signing no dinner 
or supper checks, and their savage purchase of one or two soft 
drinks can hardly pay, they know, for the chair and standing 
room they occupy. 

It is with such men that the bootlegger finds his market. 
He slinks among them with a wink or well-understood signal, 
then saunters out, followed shortly by his customer, into some 
alley or dark entry, and transfers a half-pint for two or three 
dollars, which, from the statements of arrested men, ‘seems,to. be 
the standard price. At" tw 

These are not idle loafers I have written about ; they are good 
workers, earning good pay ; but they are homeless men towhom 
the saloon or ‘peol-room has been club, ‘basik, and home for 
years; and -who cannot yet, and probably never will, adjust: 
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themselves to the new conditions. The public library or the 
Y.M.C. A. rooms hold no appeal to them. They would be utter 
strangers there. 

There is no attempt in this article to express opinion, to point 
out to other men any right road or wrong road. I cannot yet 
gall m a prohibitionist. It is quite probable that if a stam- 
= rom the corral of prohibition occurred and the waiter of 

e lunch café looked expectantly for my old order—* A small 
bottle of Pilsener, George” —he’d get it. This is simply offered 
as a perhaps rather interesting view of the effect of “dry as a 
bone ” on men and business. 

Even at that the highbrowed analyst or diagnostician has some 
task before him to analyze or diagnose the causes and results of 
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those effects on the very diverse and widely assorted dispositions 
of the subjects. Many a man lives happily with his own wife 
wno could not do so with the wife of his neighbor, who is just 
as happv—and vice versa. 

But this I know—that if a ballot on repealing the dry law 
was demanded, if the vote was to be taken to-morrow, my yote 
would be “ No!” Moreover, although my nearest approach to a 
temperance lecture has been a shake of the head and “ Don’t 
you think you’ve had enough, Bill?” when responding to 
* Let’s have another!” I would certainly, if asked what I was 
going to vote, reply: “ Mine’sa stein of No’s, old man ; better 
try the same !” GEORGE FREDERICK STRATTON. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, August 1, 1918. 


PAGEANTS AND THE ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


for Giving Six Little Plays,” and down below it says, 

“ Printed by the Authority of the State of Illinois,” and 
pardon awaits the outsider who exclaims at first, ‘Some one is 
crazy; I, or the printer, or—the State of Illinois!” 

_Yet no one is. In this valley of democracy, as Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson so charmingly calls it, Illinois has set out to celebrate 
its centennial of Statehood in such a manner that an entire 
population can participate. Hence those six little plays. Hence, 
also, the suggestions for giving them. Hence, likewise, a whole 
series of masques, pageants, and poetical frolics got up by spe- 
cially appointed officials. For the first time in history an Amer- 
ican State has hired a poet. For the first time an American 
State has employed a composer of music. For the first time an 
American State has engaged a pageant master. 

On its civie side all this is astonishing, though less so to IIli- 
noisans than to outsiders, for Chicago has a “little theater” 
under municipal subsidy, maintains a circulating municipal art 
gallery, and goes in for popular dramaties on its municipal pier. 
And if it seems a trifle odd that the proverbially unromantic 
Middle West should develop a taste for pageants and that sort 
of thing, the world at large should recall that the first modern 
pageant originated a great deal farther West—a creation 
known as Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. Of late pageantry 
has thriven in Illinois: at Jacksonville, Greek plays; in 
Chicago, a “ Pageant of the Italian Renaissance.” For the pro- 
verbially unromantic Middle West is anything but. unromantic. 
Not so very long ago a poet’s body lay in state beneath the 
dome of a Middle Western Capitol. 

However, pageants and that sort of thing are only a part of 
Illinois’s Centennial programme. Springfield will erect a Cen- 
tennial Memorial building and unveil statues of Lincoln and 
Douglas on the grounds of the State Capitol. Chicago is build- 
ing a Centennial Monument in Logan Square. All over Illinois 
counties are marking the scenes of historic events ; for exam- 
ple, the spot where Lincoln and Jefferson Davis met during 
the Black Hawk War, and the point in Meredosia where the 
first rails were laid on the first railway in the State, and the 
place where Stephen A. Douglas made his famous speech in 
Jacksonville and was carried around triumphantly on the 
shoulders of his admirers. Countless Centennial trees have been 
planted. The University of Illinois has offered a Centennial 
Course in Illinois History. The Centennial Commission’s 
monthly magazine provides a bibliography of historical works 
r@lating to the Prairie State, and libraries everywhere are giving 
such books especial prominence. Under official mandate, Pro- 
fessor Clarence Walworth Alvord is editing a six-volume “ His- 
= of Illinois,” the first treatise of that character ever to be 
fathered by an American commonwealth. The introducto 
volume, “ Illinois in 1818,” by Solon Justus Buck, has appeared, 
with the State seal on its cover. When all six volumes are com- 
plete, the plates are to be handed over to a.publisher, who will 
issue the book at cost. Moreover, the Commission has brought 
-out Mr. Wallace. Rice’s “ Centennial Song ” and his “ Centen- 
pial Hymn,” and adopted his Centennial flag—white field, 


I: says on the cover of a surprising eg “ Suggestions 


broad blue horizontal stripe dividing it, a single white star 
within the blue and close to the staff, above the white star a tri- 
angular group of ten blue stars, below it a similar group 
inverted. The white star represents Illinois, the twenty-first 
American commonwealth. There were ten Northern States and 
ten Southern States before Illinois was admitted. Illinois, a kind 
of keystone State geographically as well as politically, reached 
as far north as Boston and as far south as Richmond, and 
was expected to hold the Union together. 

All these Centennial ventures devour money—or seem to— 
and there are onlookers who deplore such expenditure in war 
time. It is less serious, though, than it appears. The first 
State ever to go into the show business, Ilinois charges 
admission to its pageants, earns a profit, and turns the profit 
over to war work. If the Centennial publishing and buildi 
exploits involve a fairly impressive outlay, it is cash w 
invested. Says Governor Lowden : 

It is thought by some that the time is not fitting for this cele- 
bration because of the world-wide war in which we find our- 
selves. I do not share this view. I realize the greatness of the 
burdens this war imposes on us. We of Illinois will bear those 
burdens more lightly if we shall recall the first hundred years 
of Illinois’s achievements. Our fathers, too, bore heavy burdens. 
They, too, knew what it meant to offer all for a great cause. 
They, too, faced danger and difficulty. But they triumphed over 
all, and this great commonwealth—the home of twice the number 
of free men the United States contained at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War—is the result. 

We have a hundred years of noble history as a background. 
Whether we shall have another hundred years equally inspiring 
depends upon the issue of this world-wide war. It will hel 
Ilhnois to play a t part in this war if her people will 
their courage strengthen their will by a study of our first 
hundred years. This celebration ought to be one of the most 
persuasive and one of the most powerful of all the patriotic 
agencies which we of Illinois can invoke at this time. 


It is to be remembered, meanwhile, that the plans for the 
Centennial were not a war-time product. They developed five 
years ago. And although they have now a value unforeseen at 
first, they have also a value that was definitely understood at 
the outset. It is not retrospective aione. It is social. In “ Pageant 
Building,” by Florence Magill Wallace, an essay put forth in 
pamphlet form “ by the authority of the State of Illinois,” one 
r : 

Giving a pageant is a big task, but the bigness of it is just 
what makes it worth while. A pageant, to be ideal, should be 
thoroughly democratic and of sufficient size to involve the inter- 
est, co-operation, and assistance of all the citizens of the com- 
munity. Of the many reasons why pageants should be given, 
three stand out in importance: First, to provide patriotic educa- 
tion ; second, to promote community solidarity ; third, to give a 
larger number opportunity for self-expression. That the after- 
math of a great pageant leaves the factions, the wards, the north 
sides and the ph sides less divided inst each other, is the 
invariable testimony of those who have given it a trial. It has a 
great “get together” influence. Many who would otherwise 
remain strangers get acquainted, and in a larger sense the whole 
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community gets acquainted with itself. A pageant well done is 
occasion for satisfaction and pride to each one taking part as 
well as to all who attend or in the smallest way assist. Not in- 
frequently these great spectacles awaken such an earnest desire 
for a better and more beautiful city that they serve as forerun- 
ners of extensive cleaning and beautifying enterprises. 


This gospel according to Florence Magill Wallace is now a 
gospel according to the State of ini, Menome, in issuing 
her pamphlet as an official document Illinois appends the lines 
of Whitman : 
“ Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 

Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 

There the greatest city stands.” 


It is one thing, however, to grasp the civic importance of 
masques and pageants and poetical frolics and organize them 
and see them through, but quite another to give them artistic 
dignity and charm. State Senator Hugh S. Magill, Jr., director 
of the Centennial Celebration, is neither a poet nor a musician 
nor an accomplished stage manager. Like his colleagues in the 
State Legislature, he is a practical politician. And yet there 
would seem to be a special providence that watches over artistic 
exploits in Iljnois. The makers of the incomparable World’s 
Fair at Chicago were anything but esthetes. Nevertheless they 
had somehow the genius to recognize special talent and employ 
it, and let it have its way when employed. The Centennial 
Commission, while of course undertaking a much smaller task 
and running proportionately slighter risks, displays a good deal 
the same gift for hitting on suitable appointments and for 
allowing the appointees to escape being meddled with. The 
results are eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Frederick Bruegger, pageant master to the State of 
Illinois, has “ got out of it,” as the French say, with very grati- 
fying success. Mr. Edward C. Moore, State composer pro 
tempore, furnishes sprightly music, pleasing in itself and admi- 
rably suited to its purpose. Mr. Wallace Rice, poet laureate for 
fourteen months, writes odes, songs, hymns, masques, pageants, 
and “ little plays ” with a practiced hand ; for years he has been a 
maker of poetical compilations, not infrequently adding to his 
collections of other people’s verses highly creditable verses of 
his own. An experienced journalist, he knows how to avoid 
going over the heads of a popular audience, and in writing for 
the ade se he has had the tact to remember always that 
he is addressing a community of seven million people. Prob- 
ably no one else in Illinois—except perhaps Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, Chairman of the Centennial Commission—possesses 
so keen a relish for the romance of Illinois history. If Dr. 
Schmidt has expended his fervor in promoting the work of the 
Chicago Historical Society, Mr. Rice at present expends his in 
delving for romantic material which, had it had a Longfellow 
to exploit it— Listen, my children, and you shall hear ”—would 
long ago have been common property the country over. Parkman 
knew the charm of that material. Popular histories—notably 
that captivating new volume, “ Illinois: The Story of the Prairie 
State,” by Grace Humphrey—have developed it to excellent 
advantage. Here and there fiction has touched it. But until 
Wallace Rice began dramatizing it for masques and pageants and 
“little plays ” nobody had quite sensed its poetic possibilities. 

What a range of fine suggestiveness in the titles of those six 
little plays—*“ Children of the Illini,” “ Children of France,” 
“Pioneer Boys and Girls,” “The Underground Railroad,” 
“ Children of the Civil War,” “Children in the Great War”! 
llaving belonged to the Indians, and then to France, and then 
to England, Illinois was successively a county of Virginia, a 
part of the Northwest Territory, and a Territory in its own 
right, so that on entering the Dalen a century ago the new 
State had a singularly varied past abounding in adventurous 
incident. Mr. Rice has made the most of that. Among the 
(/ramatis persone of his “ Pageant of the Illinois Country” 
you find fines de Tonty, a captain of France; the Sieur de 
Boisrondet, lieutenant to Tonty; Father Zenobe Membré, a 
Keeollect friar; Etienne Renault, a soldier, lately of Paris; 
Chassazoae, chief of the Illinois; not to mention a gorgeous 
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array of Onondaga, Cahokia, Michigami, and Shawanoe braves. 
Then comes Part II, introducing Negro slaves, men, women, 
and children, all of Kaskaskia ; George Rogers Clark, lieuten- 
ant-colonel commanding; and bordermen, all of the Virginia 
Expeditionary Force. Among the notables in Part III behold 
the Rev. John Mason Peck, circuit rider, educator, and aboli- 
tionist. Part IV—‘ The Fringe of Fame ”—introduces Abra- 
ham Lincoln, captain of Illinois Volunteers, along with that 
other distinguished participant in the Black Hawk War, Lieu- 
tenant Jefferson Davis. In Part V we recognize Brigadier- 
General Ulysses S. Grant, lately Colonel 21st Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, for— 
“ The South begins to smolder, and the North 
Takes fire thereat, and in the glow our Grant 
Is fashioned to a blade of conquering flame.” 


Wholly without intention, and though realizing the unfair- 
ness of it, I have quoted Mr. Rice’s lines. Yet why, frankly, 
should I not? Nobody will take them for pretentious verse. 
They are purposely unpretentious—designed for a popular 
audience and to be heard rather than read. As such, are they 
not very acceptable? Having risked one quotation, I may per- 
haps go further and reproduce a stanza from his Centennial 
hymn : 

“Our fathers’ God, in thankfulness 
Thy thousand mercies we confess 
With solemn joy : 
Our prairies rich in fruitful loam, 
Our rivers singing as they roam, 
The happiness that is our home, 
Our hope, our Illinois.” 


The poet laureate pro tempore, if I at all understand him, is 
not given to overestimating his own lines, and yet he takes an 
unfeigned delight in his triumph as a writer of verse that pleases 
the average man, and of masques and pageants that lend them- 
selves to spectacular as well as reminiscent effect, and of little 
plays that really “ act.’* He enjoys being a public servant. He 
is happy over being “ popular.” If there is anything he espe- 
cially abhors, it is an exquisite, but futile, preciosity. In the 
definitely useful thing he set out to accomplish he has suc- 
ceeded magnificently, and the success of the Centennial thus 
far is in no small measure the result of his modest good sense, 
tact, and self-restraint. Few poets laureate anywhere have be- 
haved more creditably. 

The Centennial celebrations thus far have included, among 
other observances, a great many presentations of the six little 
plays, a festival at Springfield last April in honor of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Enabling Act. authorizing the Illinois 
Territory to organize as a State, and on the Fourth of.July the 
reading of Mr. Rice’s ode at a celebration on the bluff over- 
looking the site of the vanished town of Kaskaskia, Illinois’s 
first capital, now buried beneath the Mississippi River, which, 
by changing its course, obliterated what the hinois ** Intelli- 
gencer ” a century ago assured its readers would “soon become 
a towering city.” On the bluff where “ Kaskaskia: An Ode ” 
was read lie buried the bones of early French settlers, reinterred 
after being brought there from the original Kaskaskia, far up 
the Illinois River. On the Fourth of July, 1918,a hundred and 
forty years had elapsed since the taking of Fort Gage by 
George Rogers Clark, of Virginia, and his band of Kentucky 
backwoodsmen, who thereby ended British rule in Illinois. 

During the first week of October comes the Centennial of the 
inauguration of Illinois’s first Governor. Every county in Illinois 
will give Mr. Rice’s masque. At Springfield the Douglas and 
Lincoln statues will be unveiled, and the corner-stone of the 
Centennial Memorial Building laid, and Mr. Rice’s splendid 
“Pageant of the Illinois Country ” performed in an armory 
seating twelve thousand people. The Sevens of all the States 
have been invited to come or to send representatives. President 
Wilson will be there unless his responsibilities at Washington 
prevent. Foreign nations, particularly our allies, will be officially 
represented. December 3 the State Historical Society and 
the Illinois Centennial Commission will unite in celebrating the 
—- anniversary of Illinois’s formal admission into the 

nion. 


SHOULDER STRAPS: HOW TO WIN AND WEAR THEM 


ESSENTIAL MILITARY QUALITIES AND HABITS 
BY CHARLES F. MARTIN 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, UNITED STATES CAVALRY 


This article and the one to follow later are full of suggestions to those in authority, whether in the military service, or in the school, 


the home, the office, the factory, or anywhere else.—TuHE Epitors. 


OU want to become an officer, or you have recently be- 
come one. Then from some inner voice comes a question. 
What should you do in order to make good? A wise man 
will not want to take a position without learning what will be 
expected of him. 
TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY 


The shortest possible answer to the question, What is required 
of an officer? is, Eficiency. 

What, then, is meant by efficiency? In any particular profes- 
sion efficiency means being physically, mentally, and morally 
fitted to the job, knowing thoroughly all the details of it, and 
being a master in getting results. 

The first truth is that the mind can be trained to act easily, 
rapidly, and efficiently in particular situations by practicing it 
in similar situations. 

The second lesson is that the muscles of the body can be 
trained to do things in a certain way in given situations until 
they will involuntarily, automatically, act in that way in similar 
situations ; and they will do this in situations where the mind 
has ceased, under the pressure of excitement, to exercise con- 
trol or to think coherently. 

Efficiency can come only through training. An officer—an 
efficient officer—is not a machine-made product. It is a common 
saying that everybody makes mistakes, and that the wise man 
profits from them. It is better to avoid making mistakes, par- 
ticularly in the military service. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The essential thing about reading for instruction is to make 
sure that you understand everything the author says—that you 
get his meaning. In your military reading make it a habit to 
read with a pencil. Merely memorizing sentences is not suffi- 
cient; the statements must be analyzed, thought over, thor- 
oughly understood, and assimilated. Make it a practice to shut 
your book and ask yourself questions about what you have read. 

Making notes about what you read—and about what you 
hear—and writing out your own thoughts about the matter in 
hand are two exceedingly valuable habits to cultivate, because 
they are modes of expression. 

It is not sufficient to have book knowledge of a thing that 
depends for its application upon action. The value of intelli- 
gence is measured, not by the mass of facts or knowledge accu- 
mulated, but by the ability to use the knowledge possessed ; by 
the power of turning thought into action. 

Lose no opportunity to apply what you learn. Learn to put 
men into a firing position quickly and properly; to handle 
your unit on the firing line; to take over a sector of the 
trenches ; to direct your unit, and the next higher unit, in all 
the phases of action in which it functions. Above all, learn to 
give clear, explicit orders and instructions for the execution of 
the duties you direct. 


HABITS AND CHARACTER 


An officer must have intelligence and be able to apply it ; 
but without strength of character, self-control, unselfishness, 
habits of energy, will power, and a sense of devotion to duty, he 
will never have the confidence of his men. They will never 
follow him onthe field of battle. 

A ‘man’s character or nature is really nothing but his habits 
of thought and action. 

It is the duty of an officer not only to develop his own char- 
acter, but to develop the character of his subordinates, to incul- 
cate into them the habits that will make them effective. 

Since a man’s character is what he thinks and does, he has 





1 The counsel concerning the duties of young officers embodied in this and a 
subsequent article will be included in a book entitled ‘‘ Winning and Wearing 
Shoulder Straps,’’ to be published by the Macmillan Company. Publication 
authorized by the War Department. 
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only to change his habits of thinking and doing to change his 
character.. 
. ATTENTION 

The man without power of attention belongs to that class who 
having eyes see not, and having ears hear not. Attention means 
attending—taking notice. Attention is of little value unless it 
can be sustained. 

The power of sustained attention depends upon the desire to 
accomplish, upon the will to do. If you cannot keep your atten- 
tion from wandering at times, you can always bring it back. 
You can say to yourself : “ I am now doing this one thing. For 
ward, march !” 

One way of gaining interest is to link up the subject to 
another in which you are interested—that is, to find or to estab. 
lish relations between the two. Almost all abstract thoughts can 
be given concrete application. For most people it is only the 
concrete that. makes the abstract endurable—or durable. An- 
other and better way is to ask yourself why you are attending 
to this thing, anyway. Has it any useful purpose ? 


OBSERVATION 

The useful development of the power of observation depends 
upon the power of attention and the power or faculty of draw- 
ing inferences. Observation without purpose is a waste of time 
and energy. 

At maneuvers I once saw a sergeant in command of the 
“point” of an advance guard move along. a stretch of open 
road with his point strung out in what he considered a very desir- 
able patrol formation and approach a wooded bend in the road 
without the slightest change in his dispositions. His point dis- 
appeared by ones or twos around the bend, and was all captured 
with little or no fuss by the enemy waiting in ambush in the grass 
and shrubbery. The whole patrol was ruled “ out of action” 
by an umpire who happened, unfortunately or fortunately, to be 
in observation, and not a man escaped to give warning to the 
larger bodies following in the rear, which rode unsuspectingly 
into a heavy fire. The sergeant had seen the woods and the bend 
in the road, but he had not observed their possibilities. 

In his “Diary of a French Officer” Lieutenant Nicolas 
gives an example of the right sort of observation. 

For the purpose of straightening out a small salient, an 
attack was to be made by the French on two sides of the sector 
held by his company. His réle was to make a demonstration at 
the proper time with a view to deceiving the enemy in front. 

The German trenches were subjected to a heavy bombard- 
ment. The Germans, in their turn, began to answer with shells 
sent at first far to the rear of the French first line, in search of 
their guns. Lieutenant Nicolas’s platoon was to fire rifles 
and machine guns during exactly four minutes. This was done at 
the proper time, and drew some fire from the German artillery : 

As there was nothing more to be done, every one except the 
sentries went into the dugouts. We were hotly bombarded. We 
had of a certainty fulfilled our mission, for we had drawn both 
their attention and their fire. 


The bombardment of his sector lasted some time. 


Shells were raining down, but, as none of them had done any 
harm up to that time, we bothered no more about them. They 
fell more especially in front of the trench, in the wire entangle- 
ment. That set me to thinking. . . . 

Were they going to amuse themselves by attacking us? I 
doubled the sentries and gave orders that as soon as the bom- 
bardment slackened every man should run to his loophole. . . . 


I did not know the result of the flank attack. .. . 
Suddenly from the German trenches, like devils from their 
boxes, emerged the infantrymen. .. . a: 


But the lieutenant and his men, thanks to’ his refleMive. 
observation, were ready for them at a time when not a second 
could be lost, and in a couple of minutes had beaten back the 
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assault. If the lieutenant had not observed that the shells 
began to fall more especially in the wire entanglements, had 
not drawn the right inference as to the possible meaning of that 
fact, had not taken the proper precautions to meet the possi- 
bility, he and his men would have been surprised and over- 
whelmed. 

Learn all you can about everything you come in contact with 
—machine guns, trench mortars, searchlights, everything that 
some time you may terribly want to make use of. 


PRECISION 


In its military application the word “ precision” means exacti- 
tude, promptness, and accuracy in doing things; clearness, 
brevity, accuracy in speech or writing—doing or saying a thing 
at the right time and in the best way. 

In battle, a lack of precision means disaster. An assault, for 
example, depends for its success upon accurate timing, and 
failure in exactitude on the part of one of the units taking part 
may involve the useless sacrifice of many lives. 

You have an opportunity to practice precision in everything 
you do and in everything you say. Make it a habit to give all 
your instructions in the clearest and most accurate language. 
Find out the exact meaning of military terms; learn to use 
words in their exact sense. Many a military disaster has been 
brought about by ambiguous language in orders, instructions, 
and messages. It is commonly said that a man’s education is 
shown by his use of language—his mother tongue. 


FORESIGHT 


The military man must keep asking himself what the enemy 
is going to do next, and what he himself is going to do to meet 
the situation. This does not mean, of course, that when the 
enemy is doing something he must devote his energy to think- 
ing of what he or the enemy will do thereafter when he should 
be keeping his mind on the job in hand; if he does that, there 
may not be any thereafter for him. 

In war things seldom work out according to schedule. Con- 
sider what to do if the advance of the unit adjoining yours is 
stopped by machine-gun fire, by unsuspected obstacles, or other- 
wise, while your own finds its advance unimpeded and the 
enemy fleeing pell-mell in front of it; consider what material 
you will need for situations that may arise to block your plan, 
and have the material on hand. 

Foresight is initiative exercised in advance. 


JUDGMENT AND DECISION 


Some men, though actuated by the best of intentions, are so 
deficient in judgment that they are unfitted for any position of 
responsibility. Some persons seem unable to arrive at any 
decision even when all the evidence is before them ; they have 
no self-confidence, or they are so deficient in the powers of 
attention and reflective observation that they have no sense of 
proportion. They have no very definite ideas about anything ; 
they lack the sense of values. Others belong to the impulsive 
type, swayed by emotions or impulses ; they cannot wait till the 
available evidence is all in. Any one of these types will ruin 
the discipline of an organization. 

Some men seem to have the habit of making good decisions 
so quickly that it would appear that no weighing of values has 
for them been necessary ; but the truth is that they have highly 
developed mental faculties, have had the necessary experience 
and practice to enable them to think quickly. 

An ill-advised snapshot decision may bring disastrous results ; 
on the other hand, delay may be just as dangerous. In arriving 
at a decision do not let your judgment be warped by your emo- 
tions—by anger, fear, or self-interest. 

Remember that judgment, because it is the greatest of the 
faculties, needs assiduous cultivation. 


INITIATIVE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The terms “ initiative” and “sense of responsibility ” are 
always coming up in the military service. 

Imitiative as ‘applied to military service means self-reliant, 
resourceful performance of the directions or*will of higher 
authority ; the:pewer and ability to initiate or originate methods 
of gettrhy the results desired when the usual methods fail. A 
man with initiative who has been told to take a-message to the 
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opposite bank of the river, and who finds the bridge over which 
he expected to cross to be missing, will find some other means 
of getting across ; but he will deliver the message. 

When you are charged with the direction of a military opera- 
tion, it is your duty to get very clearly into your mind what 
your mission is. You may have a few side issues to attend to, 
but you will usually have one primary object in view, a definite 
mission to accomplish; keep that in mind. That is the thing 
that you are todo. If you cannot do it in one way, do it in 
another. Get it done. 

It may sometimes even happen that circumstances will 
involve a change of mission for you. For example, a small 
mobile detachment, preceding larger forces, has orders to recon- 
noiter for signs of the enemy to a considerable distance beyond 
a river which its main body expects to cross. The advance 
detachment crosses by one of the bridges or fords which its main 
body wants to use, and finds that the enemy is much nearer than 
he was believed to be—that, in fact, a hostile force is rapidly 
approaching the bridge which the detachment has just left 
behind. The detachment commander, knowing that his com- 
manding officer expects to use that bridge, and that it will be 
some time before other parts of his force reach it, will proba- 
bly decide that his mission has been changed by the circum- 
stances, and that it is now his imperative duty to secure and hold 
the bridge until reinforcements arrive. 

An odious fault is that of trying to avoid responsibility, or to 
shift it upon the shoulders of subordinates. It is only aman who 
puts self before duty who will try to do that. 

The commander knows that the organization will reflect the 
qualities of its leaders. If his subordinate officers or his non- 
commissioned officers are badly trained, it is his duty to see that 
they are trained. The fault usually lies with him, assuming that 
he has had reasonable‘ time and opportunity to do the train- 
ing. If his subordinates do not possess the proper qualifications, 
he should replace them ; but first let him look carefully into his 
own soul. 





WORK AND ENERGY 

English officers will tell you that when their army first went 
into trenches there was for a time a laxity in the enforece- 
ment of the requirements as to smartness in appearance. The 
trenches were dirty, uncomfortable places ; in them it was hard 
to keep shaved, to keep clean, to keep one’s buttons and equip- 
ment polished. It seemed reasonable perhaps that soldiers who 
had to live under such conditions, who had to endure so much 
fatigue, hardship, and danger, should be allowed to take it a bit 
easy when in rest billets or when not on post in the fire 
trenches. 

But this idea was short-lived. The officers found that men 
who did not keep clean, who did not keep shaved, who did not 
clean up their buttons, would not keep their equipment and 
weapons in good order; they became careless about keeping 
their shelters and trenches in repair. They got so that they 
found even the most necessary work unbearable, and their dis- 
cipline began to suffer. They suffered more from the blues, 
from homesickness and depression. Consequently the old habits 
which had made the English soldier famous for his smartness 
were re-established. 

It is a good thing to cultivate and foster cheerfulness in 
work. We are just beginning to understand that in our ser- 
vice. Dr. Cabot, from whose excellent work “ What Men Live 
By” I venture to quote, says: “‘ A few rare spirits . . . can 
touch any dull job with a magic which turns it into sparkling 
play. ... A blithe spirit pulls off all the work labels from 
monotonous tasks, . . . sticks play labels upon them all, and 
proceeds to make those titles good.” 

Paderewski says that if he leaves off practicing for one day, 
he notices the effect in his playing; if he leaves it off for two 
days, his wife notices it; if he leaves it off for three days, his 
audience notices it. I think that a pretty good reminder to 
keep posted in quarters. It may serve as an incentive to keep 
the enemy from noticing any falling off in a number of things. 


PERSEVBRANCE AND FORCE OF ‘CHARACTER 


Often the temptation comes to let things go or to allow 
them to bé-done in a makeshift ‘manner. have seen non- 
commissioned officers who had the mistaken idea that: this was” 
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a way to be popular with the-men. They lacked the moral 
courage to face unpleasant or difficult situations. This is ex- 
actly the wrong attitude for a leader. Nobody admires a weak 
character. The leader should never demand unnecessary exer- 
tion or sacrifice of his men ; but he must have the strength of 
character to do his own duties thoroughly, to set the right 
example, and to require his subordinates to live up to the same 
principles. ‘The men come to recognize the value of the calm, 
steady forcefulness that asks no more than it gives, and that 
stands for right conduct. 


CO-ORDINATION 

Psychologists will tell you that power of co-ordination, which 
means the power of regulating and combining thought and 
action into harmonious adjustment, is the highest exercise of 
man’s mental processes. It is needed to get results in training. 
It enables the commander to divide his work into essential ele- 
ments and desirable elements ; :to see that the essential elements 
are not neglected for something that is merely desirable; to 
eliminate non-essentials. 

It should be exercised not only in one’s particular sphere, but 
should be extended for the purpose of furthering co-operation 
with others whose activities are directed to the common goal. A 
certain famous surgeon said that no man in the medical profession 
should become a specialist until he had spent ten years studying 
anatomy and the general practice of medicine. An army officer 
may, in modern warfare, have to become a specialist very soon 
after receiving his commission, but he must always and continu- 
ally study his profession from the point of view of co-ordination. 
He must know as much as possible about the other arms, their 
powers, their limitations. Only in this way will he fit himself 
to work to the best advantage in his own arm. The officers of 
one arm should cultivate and foster the spirit of comradeship 
and co-operation with those of other arms, learn all they can 
from them, study how to act in co-ordination with them. 


TACT 


Let us see what are some of the dictionary definitions of tact. 
It is: An intuitive sense of what is true, right, or proper ; 
Jineness of discernment as to action or conduct ; sensitive 
mental perception of what is fit or considerate under given 
circumstances ; peculiar ability to deal with others without 
giving offense ; ability to do -or say what is best for(i. €., to 
achieve or obtain) the intended effect. 

In the new army tact will be peculiarly necessary. The lead- 
ers will be dealing with men of all degrees of intelligence and 
all kinds of temperaments. What will be most effective in deal- 
ing with one will be quite out of place with another. One man’s 
mind will leap to meet yours and will seize your meaning before 
you have completed your statement ; another’s will be several 
laps behind. One will be quick in imitating or learning move- 
ments or in following mechanical demonstrations ; another, ex- 
tremely slow, clumsy, or awkward. One man will be sensitively 
organized and will feel more keenly a word or a glance than 
his neighbor will feel a reprimand or a punishment. One will 
see quickly the value of discipline and grasp at once the sig- 
nificance of obedience / another, who has never obeyed anybody 
in his life, will have trouble in learning this vital lesson. Each 
widely different case will need widely different treatment. 


DISCIPLINE AND MORALE 


What do we mean by discipline? It is worth while to study 
closely its elements. 

One of the things we should put out of mind at the begin- 
ning is the idea, sometimes expressed by persons that do not 
comprehend the meaning of the term, that discipline means 
punishment or humiliation. True discipline—the kind we want 
and seek to establish in our service—is not obtained by punish- 
ment ; it is not based on fear; it has nothing todo with umili- 
ation. 

Discipline, as we understand it in our service, means the 
highest and best development of the moral qualities ; it is volun- 
tary. Expressed briefly, discipline means team spirit, intelligent 
co-operation between military men. 

By the morale of an army we mean its mental state. When 
we say that the morale of the troops is good, we mean that they 
are in good spirits, full of pce Aa in their leaders, full of 
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confidence in themselves ; that they have faith in their cause 
and expect to win. Morale is a vital force that wins victories. 


THE SPIRIT OF OBEDIENCE 

Every man who has been in a panic, such as has occurred in 
theater fires, has realized that if the crowd had had a leader, whose 
voice every member of it had been taught to obey instantly 
and without question, a leader who could have commanded 
attention, and directed the action of the crowd, the terrible re- 
sults of the panic which turned men into beasts, trampling one 
another under foot, could have been avoided. The crowd could 
have been saved from itself and from the danger. 

When a ship has been torpedoed, and every fraction of a 
minute is precious, the value of obedience is strikingly illus- 
trated. The value of skilled direction on the one hand, and of 
unhesitating, unquestioning obedience on the other, there stand 
revealed in their true and mighty significance. 

So it is in war. Instant obedience is the price of success for 
the team. 

Obedience is the first law of the soldier; if a man cannot 
obey, he cannot be made into a soldier. 

The officer must himself understand the reason for and the 
value of obedience, and make these clear to his men; he must 
make them understand that obedience is one of the factors of 
team spirit ; that their success in battle and their safety depend 
upon it. 

There is no humility involved in obedience to one’s leaders. 
The leader obeys his superiors, just as implicitly and unhesi- 
tatingly as his men obey him. the spirit of obedience is the 
essence of team work. 


COURTESY AND RESPECT 


The salute is said to have had its origin in the ancient custom 
among friendly armored knights of raising the visor in their 
meetings in order that each might see the face of the other. 
It was difficult to recognize a man incased, body and face, in 
steel ; then, too, the natural desire of men to look into the face 
of a friend might have had something to do with the begin- 
ning of the custom. The present-day raising of the hand to the 
head-dress is but a continuation of this old knightly custom ; 
it has remained as the form of greeting between military men 
in all civilized armies—the greeting of friendly knights. Each 
respects the other. No man who understands the dignity and 
the significance of the salute will want to avoid it or toslight the 
performance of it. It conveys no idea of humility; it is deliv- 
ered erect, head up, eye to eye—the greeting of soldiers, the 
symbol of mutual respect and comradeship. 

The word “attention” means the “ act of attending.” The 
custom of standing at attention or coming to attention has a 
deep significance in a military way ; it is of the greatest possible 
value. 

The approach of the leader does not of course always signify 
that he will have orders to issue, but it often does so signify, 
and, as can readily be seen, time in moments of emergency is of 
priceless value. If the leader had always to resort to various and 
sundry measures to gain the attention of those to whom he has 
to give orders, very serious consequences might ensue. There is 
another important psychological reason for the habit of coming 
to attention. It has already been pointed out that mind and 
muscles can be trained to make particular reactions in particular 
situations. Now, in the roar and whiz of heavy projectiles, 
the whistling of bullets—in all the dizzy excitement produced 
by the conditions of battle—men are likely to get out of hand, to 
become incapable of acting with any degree of co-ordination or 
calmness. Under such conditions some touchstone is needed, 
some powerful antidote which the leader can op to the 
deadly, fast-spreading poison that has seized upon the brains of 
his men. He finds it in the word “ Attention !” 

In one case a unit was in grave danger ; it was under a heavy 
fire ; the bullets were whistling and the shells exploding all about 
it; the men were getting out of hand; demoralization—which 
meant certain destruction—was threatening. The leader com- 
manded: “ Attention! Fall in! Dress!” exactly as if he were 
forming his men for drill. The men instantly became cool and 
manageable. He formed them into squads, and moved them to 
a new position with very little loss. 

In another case an officer who saw that he must do something 
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quickly to get his men back in hand remembered that he had a 
small camera in his pocket. He commanded attention, ordered 
his men to stand in line, directed them not to move lest they 
spoil the picture, and. calmly photographed them ; he was then 
able to control their movements in the combat without further 
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difficulty. Miscellaneous directions: shouted to them had not 
been sufficient to overcome their demoralization, but the magi- 
cal power of the word “ Attention!” coupled with the calm 
bravery of their leader, brought their minds back to the normal 
state and saved the situation. 


This article will be followed in a subsequent issue by another under the same general title and dealing with the principles of leadership 


HATS 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


voice as he answered the question a woman near me put 

to him, amiably trying to start a conversation: “ And 
may I ask, Mr. Williams, what are you in France for—Red 
Cross, or Y. M. C. A., or perhaps reconstruction work? I’m 
refugees myself. It’s always interesting to know other people’s 
specialties. You often have so much in common. The only 
branches I don’t know anything about are orphans and the 
blind.” 

To this the distinguished-looking gray-haired man responded, 
gravely, “ Madam, I am in France for hats.” 

“ Hats !” exclaimed the war worker. 

“ Hats,” he reaffirmed, quietly. ; 

She looked at him wildly and moved to another part of the 
room, towards a recognizably tagged young woman in a gray 
uniform. 

The timbre of his voice struck curiously on my ear. I cannot 
express its quality other than to say that it made the voices of 
the rest of us sound like those of college professors and school- 
teachers, and I don’t pretend to know exactly what I mean by 
that. 

He aroused my curiosity. I wanted to investigate, so I began 
looking vague, letting my eyes wander, and answering at ran- 
dom, Present the earnest talker holding forth to me grew 
indignant at my lack of attention, broke off abruptly, and went 
away. I turned to the man with the different voice and asked, 
“ What in the world makes you come to France for hats just 
now, in the midst of the war ?” 

He answered, with instant decision, “ Because the only hats 
worth buying are made in Paris.” 

** Now ? With France bleeding to death, how can they make 
hats, invent new fashions ?” 

His eye kindled. “‘ Madam, a good French modiste on her 
(eath-bed could make a better hat than any one in New York 
ever could.” 

I pondered this. His accent was indubitably American, not to 
say New York. But there are cases of French people who have 
spent part of their childhood in the States who speak English 
perfectly. “ You must be at least partly of French extraction 
to be able so to understand and admire France,” I ventured. 

He opposed a rather startled and very emphatic negative. 
“Me? Not much! I’m as American as they make ’em. Born 
on lower Broadway and brought up in the New York public 
schools. I don’t know anything about France except that we 
have to come here to get the right styles in hats. I don’t even 
speak any French except to say ‘combien’ and enough to 
count.” 

I was put off the scent entirely. “Oh, I thought from the 
way you spoke that you knew France well. This is your first 
visit, then ?” 

He was silent a moment, making a mental calculation. Then 
he said: “ This is my fifty-first visitto Paris. I have come twice 
a year for a little more than twenty-five years.” 

“ Always for hats?” I queried, my imagination reeling at 
this vista. 

“* Always for hats,” he said, seriously. 

I tried to be facetious. “ Dear me! 
is to know about hats.” 

He shook his head. “ Nobody knows anything about hats,” 
he added, very much in earnest. “Style is one of the great, 
obscure mysteries of life.” 

This had always been one of my observations, but one I have 


M: attention was first attracted to him by the ring of his 
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petulantly and impatiently deplored. I had never thought to 
hear it expressed with such heartfelt gravity and weight by a 
man of such evident vigor of personality. 

I said, laughing uneasily, “ It makes one very self-conscious 
about one’s own hat to know one’s self in the presence of such 
a connoisseur.” 

He reassured me. “Oh, I never look at hats except in the 
way of business.” In his turn he looked vague and let his eyes 
wander, evidently much bored with my remarks. In another 
moment he would have turned away, but just then an acquaint- 
ance came up to me, addressing me by name, and my new 
interlocutor broke in with quite a human eagerness, “ Oh, are 
you Mr. John P. Hulme’s niece?” 

“Why, do you know my Uncle John?” I cried, astonished. 

“ He’s one of the best business friends I have,” he assured 
me, “ and I have often seen the picture of you and the children 
he has on his desk. You must let me go to see them. I’ve got 
grown-up children of my own. It will be a real treat to me to 
know some American children here.” 

In this casual manner, slipping in on the good graces of my 
little son and daughter, I entered a world the very existence of 
which I had never suspected, long and frequent as had been my 
sojourns in Paris—the world of hat-buyers. And I had for 
guide the very dean and master of the guild, to whom the younger 
aspirants looked up, whose sure, trained instinct was their 
despair and inspiration. 

It was perhaps his influence dominating that circle which 
made them all so serious and intent'on mastering their profes- 
sion, so respectful of their chosen occupation, so willing to give 
it the very best of their judgment and taste. This was the more 
remarkable as, with the exception of my new friend, they were 
quite the opposite of serious-minded men and women, and, in 
the intervals of the exercise of their profession, enjoyed rather 
more than was good for their health, morals, and pocketbooks 
the multiple occasions offered by a great city to damage those 
possessions. I was not at all in sympathy with what seemed to 
me the indifference of their relaxations in a country so stricken 
as France; but I could not withhold my astonished admiration 
for the excellent seriousness with which they approached their 
business. I would have blushed to disclose to them the light, 
shallow femininity of my precious, rather slighting attitude 
towards /a mode. Also I was amazed at the prodigious finan- 
cial importance of their operations. The sums which without a 
blink they paid out for hats, and the number of hats they thus 
secured, and the further sums which they looked forward to 
paying into the coffers of the United States customs, sounded 
to me as unbelievable as those nightmare calculations as to the 
distance of the stars from the earth or how much it has cost to 
build the Panama Canal. 

“ All that for hats /” I eried; “ and every year, twice a year!” 

“Oh, this is only the smallest part of what goes into 
hats,” the expert assured me; “ What I’m buying now are only 
single models, you understand. The successful ones, the well- 
chosen ones, will be copied by the hundred dozen in the States 
and in Canada. That chenille toque you saw me buy the other 
day—” 

“ That little, plain, ugly scrap of a thing you paid a hundred 
dollars for ?” I asked, giddy again with the remembered shock 
of that price. 

“ Yes. Well, probably that will be very widely copied ; at first 
in New York, and then everywhere. It’s a fair guess to say, that 
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least twenty thousand toques like that sold in different places 
in the States for five dollars apiece.” 

I was staggered. “ A hundred thousand dollars spent in one 
season just for one out of all the different models of women’s 
hats!” My old superficial scorn for “ the style ” disappeared in 
an alarmed dismay at its unsuspected scope. “ Why, that’s 
terrible! It’s appalling! When there isn’t enough money to 
make the schools what they ought to be, nor to take care of the 
sick, nor to keep up the—” 

He showed an unexpected humanity. “ Yes, it is awful,” he 
agreed, gravely, “very, very awful. And stiJl more awful is the 
way we live right along beside such an awful force and never 
have the slightest idea that it rules our lives, and not what we 
wish or decide.” 

For all my consternation I found this excessive. “ Oh, come, 
it’s not so bad as that /” I cried. 

“Yes, it is,” he assured me with his formidable quiet cer- 
tainty. “ Yes, itis. It goes beyond anything we can imagine. 
It’s the greatest force in the world—this desire, this absolute 
necessity, to be in the style. Nothing else can stand up against it 
for a moment—not hunger, not fear, not love, not religion. They 
only exist so far as they don’t get in the way of being in the 
style. The minute they interfere with that, over they go, like a 
pack of cards in a tornado. What do you think a man is doing 
when he works all his life for his family? Is he earning their 
livings? Not much. He’s enabling them to keep in the style, 
and if he doesn’t he is a failure. hat do you really want for 
your children? That they may grow up to develop all the best 
they have in them—yes, if that doesn’t prevent their being in 
" style.” 

I found all this so outrageous that I could only stare a silent 
protest. “I don’t mean just my small part of it—hats,” he 
explained ; “ although hats are always, so to speak, the crest of 
the tidal wave. It’s everything. Style rules everything. Of 
course, all material things—furniture, clothes, the way houses 
are built and gardens laid out and parks made and pictures 
painted. Everybody can see with his own eyes how they are all 
determined ; by whatever the style happens to be in that century 
or year, and not by anything we want or need. But more than 
that, too. Everything goes together. We talk and eat and act 
according to the kind of furniture we have ; for instance, when 
rough-hewn Morris furniture was the rage and we all had to 
have it or to dry up and blow away with envy, don’t you remem- 
ber how the athletic, blowsy styles in clothes and manners came 
in too, and it was all the thing to go to a funeral in a striped 
shirt and yellow shoes, and the girls’ shirt-waists bloused over 
in front as though they had forgotten to tuck them in, and how 
bulging pompadours straggled down in every woman’s eyes ?” 

“Do you mean ”—I was ready to laugh at him—“ that you 
think that our Merris furniture influenced us so deeply as all 
that? Even Morris would be surprised to hear so much claimed 
for it.” 

He was scornful of my incapacity to grasp the scope of his 
idea. “ No; Lord, no! The Morriz furniture hadn’t anything 
more to do with it than a tree bent double with the storm has 
to do with making the wind blow. I mean that the same thing 
that made us mortgage our souls to have Morris furniture 
just then made us also talk slang and wear yellow shoes to 
funerals.” 

“ Well, what did make us ?” I challenged him. 

He answered, monosyllabically, solemnly, with his redoubtable, 
arresting conviction, “ The style did.” 

We were both silent a moment, as if in the presence of Niag- 
ara or the ocean. 

er I said, in a feebler challenge, “ Well, what is ‘ the 
sty e > ? ” 

He professed the admirable ignorance of a wise man in the 
face of mystery. 

“T wish I knew. It looks to me like a big current that takes 
in everything, that is so big we don’t know it’s there ; just the 
way people didn’t use to know the world was round, because it 
is too big to seé. And it carries us along like dry leaves, and 
where it’s going to nobody knows. We know just as much 
about it as we do about where water runs underground—which 
is to say, nothing. But when it comes to that part of style that 
makes thats and dresses, there are a few people who can hold a 


hazel-rod and have it point downwards, and they are oftener - 


right than the rest of us. And every one of those few is French 
and lives in Paris. Don’t ask me why. That’s the way it is. 
And it would be enough sight more convenient for me, let me 
tell you, if it were otherwise.” 

I understood this exclamation, having learned by this time 
how great an affliction to Mr. Williams personally were these 
semi-annual trips to France. He knew nothing of Paris outside 
of the great modistes’ shops, and he cared less. Knowing no 
French, the theaters were closed to him. Being mildly niusical 
(he played the violin a little, I believe), concerts helped a little 
to allay his ennwi, but only a little. Being a family man of very 
domestic tastes, he took slight part in the very cheerful proceed- 
ings with which the other buyers whiled away the hours between 
business operations, and, although he was invited to their gay 
suppers in expensive restaurants, he struck an austere note 
there, drinking only water, not smoking, and eating sparingly 
of simple dishes, quite evidently counting the hours till he could 
get back to America and to his garden in Westchester County. 

In spite of this lack of appreciation of what was offered him, 
he was very frequently invited to the nightly feasts of his young 
confréres, and they hung about him eagerly because of their 
superstitious reverence for what they called his “hunch.” 
“ Whatever Grandpa says is going to go, goes,” was their ex- 
pressed belief. They tried by genious devices to exploit his 
scent for the style, to be within earshot when he was making 
selections, to suborn the milliners into showing them the mod- 
els he had selected. Such crude, outright efforts at getting the 
better of him he defeated with a weary dexterity, getting up 
and leaving a shop abruptly if one of his rivals began to loiter 
too near him, and letting it be known that he would buy no 
more from any milliner who reproduced “ his” models for one 
of the other American buyers. This last precaution was not 
necessary, for the sense of professional honor and jealousy is 
not keener among doctors themselves than among Paris fashion- 
makers, nor the capacity for darkly guarding secrets more de- 
veloped in Renaissance Italian poisoners than in a twentieth- 
century modiste’s shop on the Place Vendéme. Also Mr. Will- 
iams, who had seen a whole generation of modistes grow up and 
disappear into old age, enjoyed the high esteem of those quick- 
eyed, quick-fingered, quick-witted ladies with the wonderful 
simple coiffures and the wonderful simple hats. This was not 
solely because of the very large sums of money which were at 
his disposition and which he spent with Napoleonic decision and 
despatch. They respected his competence also. “There is one 
who can appreciate our work !” they said of him. “ He always 

icks out the best. There is one who could have made hats 
himself !” A characterization which the American would have 
repudiated with energy if he could have understood. gird they 
were saying. al 

But although, as a matter of business acuteness, We 
to allow himself to be exploited in small ways bi 
competitors, he was always ready to expound his . 
them and to lay down the general lines along whic 
develop as he had. Not infrequently their elabora 
where too much had been eaten and drunk by the elaborately 
dressed women and smooth-shaven young-old men, ended by 
the question flung despairingly at Mr. Williams’s impassive 
respectability : “ Sra, sg how the dickens do you do it? Tell 
us !” 

He always told them, at length, in detail, as long as they 
would listen, and they never understood one word of what he 
said, although, hoping to catch him off his guard and to cull 
some valuable short-cut tip to success, they lent ears as atten- 
tive as their somewhat bemused conditions would let them, as 
long as their patience held out. 

“The trouble with most of you young people,” he was wont 
to say, presenting as he went on the abhorrent spectacle of a 
man at the Café Riche taking occasional sips from a glass of 
water, “is that you don’t realize that you are up against a big 
thing—the biggest thing there is. You think you can just josh 
along somehow, pick out what looks good to you, what you 
think would be pretty for your. best. girl to wear, and have iit 
go. Nothing like that! What you like, what you think is pretty, 









hasn’t a thing to do-with what’s going to happen. What’s going . 


to happen /jappens, whether, anybody likes it or not, and the 
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MAJ.-GEN. 8IR HENRY RAWLINSON 
MEN WHO ARE WINNING THE WAR 

The top row of portraits, with one in the second row at the extreme right, shows the commanders of the five corps of the First Army of the American Expeditionary 

orce in France. Sir Douglas Haig is in command of all the British forces in France. Sir Henry Rawlinson, the other British General here pictured, and General 


Humbert, the French General, commanded the forces on respectively the northern and southern jaws of the pincers that squeezed the Germans out of their salient 
in Picardy. Above are seen a few of the rank and file 
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GREAT BRITAIN IN CONFERENCE AT LONDON The photograph was taken at the time of the last great German drive, and shows one 
At the left is Herbert C. Hoover, United States Food Administrator ; at the 


; i f the Y. M. C. A. and hi tive assistant and ch a 
right, J. R. Clynes, the British Food Controller, who succeeded Lord of the active workers of the gp — is no less active assistant and chauffeur 
a United States Negro 
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The French Government realizes that its most precious heritage is the children, This picture is a symbol of the whole war. Our men are fighting to make the 
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only thing for us to do is to keep our ears to the ground hard 
and try to guess three or four months sooner than most people. 
Nobody can guess further ahead than that, and mighty few 
people even as far as that. Most people don’t know what style 
is coming till it hits them in the eye. Now, to make a good 
guess you've got to keep your eyes open to everything, every- 
thing, and then sort of gather yourself together and listen, hold 
your breath and listen, as if you were eavesdropping folks who 
were trying to keep a secret from you, as if you had to catch a 
very faint A sounded way off that you could tune your own 
fiddle to. And you’ve got to get passive all over, the way the 
hypnotizers tell you to do ; let yourself go, don’t try to have any 
ideas of your own, don’t try to swim against the current, don’t 
try to hurry things up by swimming faster than the current. 
No power on earth can hurry that current nor make it bring 
anything but what it’s going to bring. And it’s up to us, let me 
tell you, to take what it does bring. he seen lots of styles that 
nobody liked—not the modistes who made them, not the buyers 
who took them to the States, not the hundreds of thousands of 
American women who paid out their husbands’ good money to 
buy them. And yet those styles had just as big a vogue and 
lasted just as long as any others, and the buyers who tried to 
dodge them and who chose what looked prettier to them got 
everlastingly stung. And aren’t there styles that everybody 
just hates to see disappear—comfortable, decent, becoming 
styles? But do they stay in just because we'd like to have them ? 
You know they don’t. 

“ And it’s no use trying to do anything on your own hook. 
There was old man Blackmar, head of the Blackmar & Jennings 
Ribbon Company. He could manufacture ribbons to beat any 
French factory going if he got the designs from France. Every 
time he tried to have one designed by a perfectly good Amer- 
ican designer the ribbon didn’t sell. It didn’t look so very 
different, but it wouldn’t sell. You’d have thought he’d have 
learned something out of seeing that happen every time he tried 
it, wouldn’t you? But he never did. Why, I was honestly sorry 
for him, five or six years ago, when all of a sudden the styles 
went dead against ribbons or any other trimming for hats. It 
pretty near ruined him, coming after the modistes had been 
piling everything they could buy on top of their hats. But he 
didn’t know enough to take his medicine without making a face. 
He couldn’t get it through his head that he was up against a 
bigger proposition than Ae was, than anybody is. He came to 
me and he said: ‘ Williams, I'll give you fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, cash, in your hand, if you'll steer things over in Paris so’s 
to bring hat trimmings back into style. Ribbons, of course, if 
you can; but if not, ‘most any kind of trimmings. I can alter 
our machines te do braids and such. This craze for just the 
naked hat shapes, with one little rag of an ornament, I tell you, 
it'll send me into the bankruptcy court.’ 

“* T was very sorry for him, and I said so, and I said I’d do any- 
thing to help him out except try to slap back the Hudson River 
with the flat of my hand. He said he was sick of hearing me 
always get off that same old guff, and, if I really wanted to, I 
could. *‘ Why, they tell me every modiste in Paris calls you 
“uncle.” With plenty of money you could get on the right side 
of them and get them to launch trimmed styles.’ 

“| just threw up my hands at that. I saw he didn’t know an 
more about the innerds of his business than a babe unborn. I 
said to him, ‘ Why, old man, you don’t suppose for a minute 
that the modistes in Paris invent the styles, make ’em up out of 
their heads ? They haven’t got any more to say about what it’s 
to be than you or me. All they can do is to take the style that’s 
going to arrive in six months, and put it into silk and felt and 
straw. They can’t have it the way they want it, any more than 
the priestess of something or other could say what she wanted 
when they put her over the oracle hole, filled her up with gas, 
and told bs to make an oracle.’ 

“* Blackmar was sore as a boil at me, and said if I wouldn’t do 
it he’d give the job to Pierce. Pierce was buying for Condit 
& Ve in those days. I said he could throw away all the 
money he wanted to, but J wouldn’t help him. 

“ Well, Pierce tried to swing the deal, bucking the universe all 
alone, and so proud to have the chance to. He went to all the 
best modistes in Paris and said he’d give—well, I’m ashamed 
to tell you what he gave—if they would make him ‘models all 
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trimmed up, heavy and expensive with handsome trimmings. 
Of course at first they said they couldn’t do it, the hats wouldn’t 
be in style. And he said if they made the hats that way and 
sent them out with their names in gilt letters in the lining they 
would be in style, would be the style. Didn’t everything they 
made set the fashion? They tried to explain to him that that 
was because they took the greatest pains to make things that 
were in fashion ; but, Lord, < couldn’t talk their language! He 
just kept on insisting and holding out those bank notes, and by 
and by they said, well, to get rid of him, they wowd. And he 
came to my hotel and bragged all over me like a man who'd 
cornered the wheat market. 

“ They did make him trimmed models ; and, as they were the 
best modistes in the world, they were as pretty hats as ever you 
saw. They were all trimmed up, as per agreement, with ribbons 
that would make a dead woman sit up and reach out her hand. 
Pierce took me into his office before they were packed to show 
them to me, and he said, ‘ Vow, Grandpa, what you got to say ?” 
And I said: ‘You let me know four months from now how 
much money you’ve made on them.’ 

* About six weeks after that, back in New York, I went into 
his office, and there, by George, were all but two of his fifteen 
models! None of the American manufacturers would have 
them—not at any price. They’d send their head milliner to see 
them, and she’d say, ‘Oh, what perfectly lovely ribbon!’ but 
no, thanks, she didn’t want to buy the model, because they 
wouldn’t sell. They weren’t what were being worn that season. 
Pierce said, ‘ Great Scott! look at the labels! They come from 
all the best modistes in Paris!’ And she’d say, she couldn’t help 
that ; if they weren’t what was being worn, they wouldn’t sell. 
And before three months were up he’d given them to the jani- 
tor’s little girl for dolls’ clothes. There you are!” 

There were evident signs of inattention from his audience by 
this time, but he went on: “ And young Hammond, he tried to 
tear the teeth off the buzz-saw with his fingers, too. And he got 
what was coming to him. He had a great idea—regular perpet- 
ual-motion scheme for economy—of how he could beat the game, 
and he hypnotized old John Harbine into standing for it. It 
was as simple as bread and milk. Hammond would take up a 
Paris modiste—somebody on a back street somewhere—get her 
under contract to be ‘ Harbine’s,’ and Harbine’s alone. Then 
they’d put her name in the hands of the best advertising agency 
in New York and let things rip. Well, they started out as 
though they were going to a fire. You couldn’t see the spokes, 
the wheels went around so fast. The advertising people delivered 
the goods, put the best people on their force on the job. I 
remember they had one college-graduate woman that could 
write ads that would make you pay five dollars for a strawberry 
basket—once/ She wrote up their great find in Paris, wrote it 
up like a magazine short story—modiste who up to the time 
Aaa spotted her had been so exclusive you couldn’t 
find her with a microscope, had only worked for the pure-bloods 
among the French aristocracy, no mere Americans had ever 
known her name (you can bet your life they hadn’t !)—you can 
imagine the kind of patter, the sort of thing women suck up by 
the barrelful. And then, owing to unheard-of prices offered 
by Harbine’s out of that disinterested devotion to American 
womanhood which is Harbine’s great quality, she had finally 
consented to send a few hats, never more than a dozen a season, 
to Harbine’s, where the first collection would be on exhibition 
March 21, and which would be exactly copied to order in im- 
ported materials with all the inimitable chic of the original 
models, for such low prices as from fifteen dollars up. 

“ Tt was well done. I’m bound to admit that ad writer got 
just the right esthetic, superior tone into it. And as for Ham- 
mond, he ought to have been a stage-manager. He got some of 
the peuple back of me sort of worried. They came to me, 
‘Looky here, Grandpa, sure you’re not missing a point in the 
game? How about this Suzette Rellot person ?’ 

“T said: ‘ Her real name is Marie Duval, and she used to 
sew in linings at Réboux ; that’s who she is. If she cowld have 
trimmed hats, you can bet your life Réboux would have devel- 
oped her years ago. Réboux has candles burning in every 
church in Paris, praying Heaven to send her apprentices that 
she can do soning with. And if she can’t trim hats you can 


bet your life old man Harbine is going to lose some money, a 
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lot of it m one clip, and he and Jimmy Hammond will part 


om with a bang.’ 
. all, I was over here in Paris when their great opening 
came off. But I heard about it. Nothing lacked. They all but 


served free eham e. But when I went back, only a month 
later, the talk was y going around among folks on the ins 
that there was something the matter with the Rellot collection. 


The women weren’t just crazy about the hats, and the modistes 
wouldn’t look at them. Later on, what was left of them were 
ent down to South America—Colombia, I think. Women just 
a out from mantillas will stand for anything with a 
french label on it! And that summer Jimmy Hammond decided 
ne’d go in for life insurance.” 

When he had talked as long as this, I was usually the only 
person left listening, the rest having yawned, turned to each 
other, or melted away. But I tamed always, open-mouthed 
with astonishment and wonder. Before putting on my hats in 
those days I used to look at them hard, with respect, almost 
with alarm, feeling heavy on my head the weight of their un- 
suspected significance. Wondering what the great expert’s 
opinion would be about the plain, every-day hats of ordinary 
women, I asked him one day: “ Tell me, can you descend to 
small beer? What do you think of the hats you see, not in 
those wonderful silk-hung studios, but those you see on the 
heads of the women in the streets, on mine? Is this hat I have 
on stylish? I warn you, I bought it off a counter for less than 
four dollars.” 

He answered instantly, without giving a glance at my head- 
gear: “ You are a healthy, normal woman, and you’re wearing 
it. Of course it’s in style. If it weren’t and you had to wear it, 
you’d be sick abed.” 

“You exaggerate, you are always exaggerating,” I protested. 
“You only know women who care about the styles. I never 
bother my head about my hats! I just walk into almost any shop 
and buy the first hat that doesn’t make me look too queer.” 

“You don’t have to bother yourself about it,” he told me, his 
accent tinged with weary bitterness. “ We do the bothering. 
Months beforehand. An army of us—able-bodied men, smart 
women, pretty young girls—we all of us give up our lives to 
fixing things so you can walk into ’most any shop and pick up 
most any hat and find it doesn’t make you look ‘too queer,’ 
which is your way of saying that it doesn’t make you look out 


of ~; val 

“There are moments,” I told him, in a half-serious indigna- 
tion, “ when I find you too absurd for words, the victim of the 
most absurd of hallucinations. All this portentous talk about 
the world-wide conspiracy to make people keep up with the 
style—as if the style had any importance for sensible people!” 

7 ou knew more about the capital and brains that are 
invested in that conspiracy, you’d take it seriously, all right,” 
he assured me with melancholy ; “ —_ as for not taking the 
styles seriously, how many thousand dollars would it take to pay 
you to go around in the street one day—just one day—in the big 
bustle your mother used to be ashamed to go outdoors without ?” 

I lost myself in horrified contemplation of the grotesque 
vision he had conjured up, and forgot to refute him. Perhaps I 
couldn’t. 

Towards the end of his stay he was very much troubled by 
persistent rumors that the boat on which he was to sail would 
be torpedoed on the way to New York. He acknowledged with 
the fatigued frankness of his sixty years’ past that he was mor- 
tally afraid of the passage, and that his fear would deprive him 
of sleep all the way over. “ No sane man likes to be killed,” he 
complained, “let alone be blown up and burned to death and 
drowned into the bargain! I’m a family man. I want to go on 
earning a living for my wife and children.” 

The evening before he went away he was so fretful about this 
and so outspoken about his dread that I asked him, “ Why 
don’t you wait over a boat ?” 

“ Oh, what’s the use? One boat’s as likely to go down as an- 
other. And, anyhow, I’ve got to get home. And then come over 
again for the next season, curse the luck !” 

I thought him again a little absurd. “Oh, come, the heavens 
wouldn’t fall if you missed one or two seasons.” 

He turned grave, and, after a moment’s hesitation, opened a 
door which I had thought locked and nailed up, and showed me 





that the room in his heart which I had thought was certainly 
empty and vacant was a queer, dimly lighted little chapel, with 
—> little candles burning before what was recognizably 
an ideal. 

“ Oh, it’s no time for anybody to lie down on the job,” he 
said, offhand. I did not dream that he was referring to the 
war. I had become convinced that his curious, specialized world 
held no place for the horror and apprehension which filled the 
lives of the rest of us. Nor had I ever seen him give any signs 
of the shocked pity which most le feel at the sight of the 
war-maimed men, the lielak a ite-faced war orphans, and 
the widows with blurred eyes. I had thought he saw in France, 
only and uniquely, hats. So I asked. in genuine ignorance of his 
meaning, “ How do you mean? This being no time to lie down 
on the job? What job?” 

He sat back in his chair and looked at the ceiling thereafter 
as he talked, transferring his gaze to his finger-tips, joined with 
nicety. “ Well, I guess I mean something abeut like this. If 
we humans are to get on at all, get any further away from 
having tails and living in trees, we've got to knock down the 
partitions and make one big room of the world—the same way 
each nation is one big room, with the blacksmith trading his 
horseshoes for clothes and not trying to bea tailor himself. 
Take farmers. Maybe you can’t remember, but 7 can, when old 
farmers in Connecticut raised nearly every single thing they 
used all the year around and were proud of being such idiots. 
Nowadays the Connecticut farmer don’t waste his time trying 
to grow corn in a climate where you’re liable to get frosts in early 
September ; he leaves the farmer in Iowa to do that, and he raises 
the best apples in the world, and with the money he makes 
that way he buys him oranges that a Florida farmer has raised. 
It’s my opinion that we’ve got to come to that on a big, big 
scale. And if we do come to it there won’t be any more wars. 
Now I don’t know anything about anything but hats, and so I 
don’t try to have an opinion about the League of Nations, nor 
how the trick is going to be turned by the statesmen—if there 
are any such ; but if it 7s going to be turned, it’s going to take 
everybody’s shoulder to the wheel, you can be sure. d I’ve 
got a shoulder. What’s got to be done is to get it through 
everybody’s head that every nation ought not to learn to pro- 
duce anything but what it can produce best, and that self- 
defense ought not to force it to make a botch of trying to do 
what another nation could do better. Now one of the things 
that France can produce better than other people (and it hap- 
pens to be the thing that I know about) is hats. I don’t know 
whether it’s because she’s been at the business of running the 
styles so long, so much longer than anybody else so that she’s 
got all her fibers settled together just right to catch the note, 
the way the wood in an old violin trembles all over at sounds 
that leave the wood in the leg of a chair perfectly calm. Mind, 
I don’t say the violin is any more important than a chair. As 
far as I’m concerned personally, if I had to choose, I’d rather 
have the chair. What I’m trying to say is that they are differ- 
ent. And we’ve got to get used to the idea that because things 
are different it doesn’t mean one’s better than the other and 
they ought both to be like the best one. Now maybe it’s the 
other way around—that France has been at this business of 
setting styles so long because she’s had the gift to begin with. 
Anyhow, what’s sure is that they do it better, everything along 
that line—ribbons, braids, straws, hats, dresses, furniture, 
houses, parks. Original designs don’t come from anywhere but 
France. But France is at war and pretty nearly gone under. 
She’s got to make her designs with one hand and fight for her 
life with the other.” 

He paused. “ Well, I don’t feel just like picking out that 
time to stop coming to France to get her designs ~ | to do my 
part to keep up the taste for them at home.” 

I found no sufficiently admiring comment to make on this, 
and kept a respectful silence. 

He went on, rubbing his hand back and forth over his gray 
hair: “ But all that is only my guess at it. What’s my guess 
worth? Nothing. But it’s all I’ve got to go by, and so I do go 
by it. I don’t know anything about ueliies but hats, and I 
can’t but just make a guess at them.” 

He folded his hands before him and sighed. “ There is a lot 
too much in hats for any one man to understand.” 
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HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I 


Based on The Outlook of August 21, 1918 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—TuHer Epirors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 


assigned. Or distribute selected questions among” 


different members of the class or group and ‘have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
‘Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The War on the Sea; The 


“ Honorable Hun.” 
Reference : Pages 611-614. 
Questions : 

1. What are the facts about the latest 
developments of Germany’s submarine war- 
fare as recorded in The Outlook? 2. Is 
there any international law as to lightships, 
lighthouses, and Coast Guard stations ? 
Suppose there was none, can you give 
several reasons why Germany should not 
destroy such property? 3. What is meant 
when it is said that lightship men are 
on duty much like that of surgeons and 
chaplains? 4. Of Herr Harden’s §state- 
ments quoted in The Outlook which do you 
consider the most important and the most 
significant? Reasons. 5. Does Herr Har- 
den’s reasoning justify the belief that only 
when Germany has been beaten into a state 
of military helplessness can we expect her 
to be in a state of mind suitable for the 
conference table? Can the Allies do this? 
Explain why or why not. 6. What light do 
the references for this topic throw upon 
Goethe’s statement: “The Prussians are 
naturally cruel; civilization will make them 
ferocious”? Comment on this remark. 
7. Give several reasons why Germans in 
Germany by the thousands do not see the 
light as does Herr Harden. 8. How and 
en will the German people see “that 
America entered the war from idealistic 
motives,” and that America and her allies 
are fighting for the freedom of Germany 
as well as for that of the world? 9. 
Discuss Kaiserism twenty years hence if 
the Allies do not end it now. 10. Read 
three valuable and inexpensive books, all 
published by Putnams: “The Guilt of 
Germany ”’ (Lichnowsky’s Memorandum) ; 
“ Deutschland Uber Alles,” by J. J. Chap- 
man; “ Democracy and the War,” by John 
F. Coar. 

B. Topic: Britain’s Part in the War; 
Britain’s Bit. 

Reference : Page 612; editorial, page 619. 

Questions : 

1. The Outlook thinks that on August 7, 
1918, Mr. Lloyd George delivered “ one of 
the greatest and most effective speeches of 
his career.”” What points in The Outlook’s 
summary of that speech would tend to lead 
one to think likewise? 2. In what respects 
and to what extent are America and the 
civilized nations of the world indebted to 


the British navy ? Diseuss liberally. 3. In 
August, 1914, the British army consisted 
of 700,000 men. On January 14, 1918, the 
British Empire had contributed to the 
world’s struggle for democracy 7,500,000 
men, and Britain has fought on as many as 
fourteen fronts. Is Britain doing her bit? 
In the light of these facts, diseuss America’s 
duty in the struggle. 4. State and discuss 
The Outlook’s reasons why Americans do 
not understand the British as well as some 
other peoples. 5. Present several reasons as 
to why “it is our business, our duty, to 
make it easy for them [the British] to 
understand us,” and why “it is our busi- 
ness in this war to understand them.” In 
this exercise point out no less than seven 
fundamental principles of American gov- 
ernment bequeathed to us by our English 
ancestors. 6. It is your duty to read and 
study G. B. Adams’s book, “ An Outline 
Sketch of English Constitutional History ” 
(Yale University Press)—inexpensive, the 
very best. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic: The Vanishing Immigrant. 
Reference : Pages 618, 619. 
Questions - 

1. Who are immigrants? Distinguish 
between these and emigrants. Are there 
aliens who are not immigrants? immigrants 
who are not aliens? aliens who are emi- 
grants? Explain. 2. What are the restric- 
tions which have been placed by Congress 
upon immigrants? Do you think that 
these restrictions are just to all concerned? 
3. By what authority has the Secretary of 
Labor the right to nullify the operation of 
laws passed by Congress? 4. Tell what 
you think of the change in our immigra- 
tion policy. Would you advocate this as 
a permanent own i 5. Discuss immigra- 
tion as a political and as an economic 
question. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 
1. Profiteering cannot be stopped. 2. 
Immigration restrictions retard democratic 
development. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for August 21, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Promulgate, altruism, foundations of 
civilized life (612); dynasty, incendiarism, 
fatalistic view, Frederick the Great (614) ; 
feats, strategic, Czechoslovaks (612) ; reti- 
cence, vernacular, Hohenzollerns (619), 
emulous (620). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
ge ¢ y ¢ Pp. 
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THE MEN OF THE NAVY 


BY REMSEN D. BIRD 
Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 

The enemy lurks in the waters below, 
The enemy trains his gun from the shore, 
The enemy flies far above in the sky, 
The enemy plants inthe channel his mines, 

Where the path is sure, 

Where the gou/et is narrow 

And the rocks are high. 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 
Little fishing boats 
Raise their sails 
And leave the friendly wall ; 
Transports, blotched with many a color, 
Carry their precious loads of men ; 
And heavy freighters laden with cargoes 
Of oil and powder, 
Of steel and lumber, 
Of food and clothes, 
Of guns and high explosives, 
Sail steadily on and on. 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 


The men on battleships, 
Cruisers, 
Destroyers, 
Mine-sweepers, seaplanes, submarines, 
Transports, colliers, trawlers, 
Tugboats, 
Chasers, 
And private yachts, once trim and white, 
Ships men built for pleasure, 
But now 
In the service 
Tried and proved 
Worthy convoyers. 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 
Sweeping up mines, stopping up ports, 
Dropping depth charges, 
Convoying merchantmen, 
Transports and freighters, 
Loading great vessels 
With coal at sea, 
Saving men from boats ablaze, 
Picking up survivors, 
Passing many a weary hour, 
Doing many a noble deed, 
With never a word, 
With never a thought 
Of the hazard. 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 
Down in the bellies of many ships 
They shovel coal, 
The stokers, 
Others high in cro’nests gaze afar 
For periscopes against the waves, 
For jutting rocks and buoys, 
For Scie and mines, 
For rafts and men afloat, 
And for the great blue stretch 
Of distant land. 
Others wash down decks, 
And polish brass, 
And cook the food, 
And, weary, hold the wheel. 
Others listen for the click, 
The click amid the whir, 
The click that gives command, 
That calls far out upon the waters, 
“ We need your help.” 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 


Officers and crew, 
Men who slee 
A hundred in quarters 
Made for ten, 
With portholes closed, 
With air like poison gas, 
Schoolboys, 
Clerks, 

















The Men of the Navy (Continued) 
Musicians, 
And men 

Whose care was play. 


Quietly they work upon the mighty deep. 
Let us here praise them. 
Their quiet service, 
Their humility, 
Their steadfastness, 
Their cheerfulness, 
Their efficiency, 
Their achievement, 
Their patriotism, 
Their heroism 
(Of which they never speak), 
Let us here praise them. 
These men, 
The men of the Navy, 
The men of our Navy, 
Our Navy, our own Rove, 
Our Navy most glorious. 


“WRITE TO THE CHAPLAINS” 


BY CLYDE F. ARMITAGE 
Secretary of the General Committee on Army and Navy 


Chaplains, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
° America 


Write to the chaplain. He is hwhah and 
likes to have your correspondence while 
he cannot have your fellowship in person. 
He is usually a busy man, but is for? too 
busy to read your letters and answer them. 
Sometimes he is homesick, and needs your 
letters more than you imagine. 

The following paragraph is quoted from 
a letter just received from one of the new 
chaplains at sea with one of our battle-ships : 

“T seldom hear from . I hunger to 
hear from him once in a while, giving me 
some good advice as to work. I have Se 
tated to write him because I knew he was 
so busy. 

“From this letter, I imagine that you 
think I am homesick for something. Not 
that. Just hungering for some good news 
and some letters. Some good parson back 
in the pastoral work would do a great big 
favor to make a practice of writing us some 
good encouraging letters once in a while.” 

We have seen much int the papers about 
the necessity of writing to the enlisted men, 
and we are doing it, but it is as necessary 
to write to the deghin and we should be 
as glad to do it. Sometimes our letters will 
fill a real need, and often they will make 
it possible to open up other avenues through 
which the chaplain may fill his additional 
needs. On the other hand, your correspond- 
ence with the chaplain may give you in- 
formation that you need, may héarten you 
because of the spiritual successes he is 
winning, and may open up ways through 
which your further needs may be supplied. 

If some one asks, “ What shall we write ?”’ 
the question applies only to the first letter ; 
the ensuing p< seine ta will care for 
itself. The first letter should be strong and 
brave, but should have no sob stuff; it 
should not be an entomium on the chaplain 
himself, nor on chaplains in general. It 
should be full of “pep” and manly, not overly 
pious. It should not tell the chaplain how 
soon the war will end now that America is 
really in it, but should, without mentioning 
the duration of the war; help put that spirit 
into the chaplain that will enable him to 
inspire his men to stay with it until the 
finish. 

In time of peace, the Church promptly 
forgot most of the ministers who went into 
the Army or Navy chaplaincy. Shall we 
let them think that we have forgotten them 
in time of war? 
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A Quart a Day 


For a Child, They Say 


A Noted Food Authority Says: 


‘*No young person can be expected to thrive on less than 
a pint of milk daily. And a quart is the right amount.” 


Multiply Its Goodness 
By Floating Puffed Grains in It 


Milk is a cheap food. It is a complete food when whole-grain 
is served with it. 

It is an essential food for young folks. 

Torall it is the one indispensable food. 

Here is the way to make the milk dish vastly more delight- 
ful—a way which millions use. 


Float Puffed Grains in it—sometimes Puffed Rice, sometimes 
Puffed Wheat, sometimes Corn Puffs. 

‘The Wheat and Rice are whole grains puffed to bubbles. 
They are steam exploded to eight times normal size. They are 
thin, airy, toasted morsels, with exquisite nut-like flavor. 

Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed in a like way. 

All tasté¢ like food confections. But the purpose of puffing is 
to blast every food cell—to make digestion easy and complete. 

These are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. So the 
greatest food a child can have is some Puffed Grain in milk. 
And the proper daily allotment is all that a child will eat. 





Also use like nut meats as garnish for 
ice cream. Also as wafers in soups. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 








Each 15c Except in Far West 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This Is Our Work 


ULFILLING the vision of its founder, this institution 

serves and will continue to serve its double function in 
= providing safe investments for the funds of the public and 
the upbuilding of this nation’s permanent prosperity. 


Promoting thrift, encouraging systematic accumulations, pro- 
viding for such accumulations a form of investment unimpeach- 
ably conservative; and giving to each investor, large or small, 
a real, vital, and profitable part in the material improvement 
of the nation’s great cities: This is our work. 


Safe 6% Bonds 


The first mortgage 6% bonds we offer are safe investments, 
Safety must be your first consideration—especially so in these 
times of war. The denominations of the bonds are $100, 
$500 and $1,000. 


Write today for our booklet, “Safety & 6%,” describing how 
the Straus Plan safeguards these bonds, and for our current 
Investment List. Ask for 


Circular No. I-805 


S:W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Derroir MINNEAPOLIS San Francisco PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bhig. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-six Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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SAVING FOR THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
HOW WE CAN REMOVE AN 


OBSTACLE TO 


VICTORY BY CURTAILING LUXURIES 
BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


Mr. Laughlin is one of the foremost living political economists and has an international reputation as 
an authority in finance and political science. He was formerly Professor of Political Economy at Har- 
vard from 1883 to 1887, at Cornell from 1890 to 1892, and at Chicago University from 1892 to 1916,— 


Tue Eprrors. 


NE of the first lessons from the war 
is that the enormous experses for 
maintaining our rights cannot be 
met by multiplying the forms of 

money or by an undue expansion of credit. 
Money and credit are only the mechanism 
by which fundamental transfers of goods 
are carried through. To carry on the war 
the primary need is for goods produced by 
essential industries to meet the needs of 
our Army and Navy, for goods needed 
by the great civilian population for food 
and necessary consumption in a simple 
method of living. When our Government 
borrows, it must have transferred to it, not 
empty forms of money and credit based on 
artificial assets and claims that cannot be 
collected, but actual purchasing power over 
goods. Moreover, there must go with this 
purchasing power over goods such indus- 
trial conditions, such an attitude both of 
employers and employees, that production 
of goods may go on, not only at the old 
standard of efficiency, but at a higher rate 
of turnover than ever before. Since millions 
have gone to the front, those must work who 
have never before added to production. 
We can carry on the war only out of the 
productive power of our people. The more 
we can produce, the more we can divert to 
the purposes of war. What is the total fund 
on which we can draw? It is not the capi- 
tal of to-day, which was the outcome of the 
saving of yesterday. It is the total product 
of the country by which it exceeds the 
main necessaries of life, and upon which 
surplus new incentives to save must be 
directed. The total volume of production 
in the United States in excess of the neces- 
saries of life is almost incredibly large. 
There have entered into this result the 
accumulated forces of invention and prog- 
ress for centuries, the combined efficiency 
of marvelous forms of new machinery, the 
development of new power such as gas and 
electricity, the rise of a new technique 
replacing hand labor, the gains of science 
and discovery. All these aids to the efforts 
of human lakes have been applied to un- 
equaled resources in coal, ores, and mate- 
rials. The results have shown themselves 
in an increase of our National wealth from 
$43,000,000,000 in 1880 to $187 ,000,000,000 
in 1912. We hardly realize what an enor- 
mous force of labor, capital, managerial 
skill, and invention is to-day devoted to 
making articles which supply wants not 
essential to health and actual existence— 
wants that could go unsatisfied without loss 
of physical energy. For instance, think of 
the millions accumulated merely in supply- 
ing feather-bone for stiffening _ ladies’ 
collars or in providing articles of vanity. 
Nearly all this vast surplus of product over 
and above the necessaries of life—by some 
lual process of adjustment to new in- 
ustries—coukd as a last resouree be taken 
by the Government for war purposes. It is 
not likely that it will all be taken, but it 
could be, if needed to win the war. We 
have already taken a considerable step in 
this (lireetion, as labor and capital have been 
directed into the making of shells, guns, 





ships, and munitions of all kinds ; but as 
yet we have trenched very little on our 
great surplus. 

How does the Government get control of 
a part of this great surplus of wealth, and 
how is the country able to give it? There 
are only two ways by which the Govern- 
ment can get it: (1) by taxation, or (2) by 
loans. By the former the State takes out- 
right, and never repays; by the latter the 
State borrows the purchasing power over 
~ and agrees to repay in the future. 

n either case, the outside limit to our 
power to pay taxes or to provide loans is 
the surplus of our production above neces- 
saries. If the Government gets it, the 
former possessors of it have ioteoeie their 
consumption over goods to that extent. It 
is obvious that the same wealth cannot be 
consumed in two ways at the same time. 
Hence the possibility of floating the Fourth 
Liberty Loan depends on the willingness 
of our people to restrict their consumption 
of anile and turn over the equivalent to 
the Treasury through subscriptions to Na- 
tional loans. First of all, they must cease 
buying luxuries or articles not absolutely 
necessary to — comfort. But that is only 
another name for saving. Saving means 
foregoing of personal consumption for a 
future gain. ‘Thus we see that loans on the 
enormous scale demanded by the war can- 
not be got from capital saved on ante- 
bellum conditions, but only by a newly 
stimulated, patriotic willingness to apply a 
restriction over consumption to the vast 
surplus of production over necessaries. 
That is, great new loans can come only 
from new saving applied to this enormous 
surplus. In a word, the Government can 
get control of a portion of our vast surplus 
of production by saving on the part of each 
individual, and by use of these savings to 
buy Liberty Bonds. If every one subscribes 
in proportion to his power to save, a new 
stimulus to. the formation. of. capital.is ap- 

lied to an enormous fund of wealth not 

efore saved. Even if the demand for lux- 
uries falls off, labor and capital are not 
thrown out of employment, for they are 
transferred to other work; they are re- 
leased to enter the war industries which 
— goods for our Army and Navy. 

o long as our total productive power is 
sufficient, not only to provide the funda- 
mental necessities for our civiliak popula- 
tion, but also to yield a great remainder out 
of our vast product to be devoted for a few 
years to carrying on the war, we can go on 
easily enough. 

Consequently we need not be disturbed 
by the size of the new loans demanded by 
the Treasury. Our resources are very 
great ; and we can take up a vast loan out 
of such of our resources as have been in the 

st a part of our unnecessary consum 
ion The ability to chenies ten the ae 
loan, therefore, is a matter of the spirit ; it 
depends on the will to save. Are we at home 
willing to limit such pleasure as we derive 
from non-essential consumption in order 
that we may support the men who are offer- 
ing their livos ? ‘There can be but one answer. 
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Safe In- 
vestment for 


One, Two or 
Three Years 


Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 


Abundant security and ample 
future earnings assured by long- 


Company’s product is of ut- 
most importance in both peace 


Ownership one of the strongest 


Valuable conversion privilege 
already made, assuring prompt 


Write for Circular No. 1012 Z 
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NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 


ON A 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


IN SIXTY YEARS 
No Investor has ever foreclosed a M orteage, taken afoot 
‘a 


of land or lost a dollar on a Danforth 
For further information regarding 
Bonds write for Booklet a: 


our 
nd Investo 


rm Mortgage 


Farm Loans and 
rs’ List No. 58. 


A-G-Danforth:&:C 


Founded A.D. 1858 


WASHINGTON - 


ILLINOIS 














TAX FREE 
Municipal Bonds 


and 2 
lowa First Farm Mortgages 


Make up the bulk of securities held by 


many conservative banks. The reason 
lies in their ae safety end attrao- 
tive earning capacity. Individual in- 
vestors should know more about Iowa 


securities In 


Denominations of 


$50—$100 —$500—$1000 
Part Paymeat Plan 


if desired. Write for book— 
IOWA INVESTMENTS NO. 1520 
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One of these problems is a need for 
improved sanitary conditions; for 
cleaner surroundings, particularly in 
wash-rooms; for better plumbinj; all 
of these bein’, in keeping, with what 
the woman worker naturally deserves 
and requires. 


PITTSBURGH.......... 106SIXTH NEW ORLEANS 


*CANTON...1106 2ND ST. N. E, 





eoececcece 128 W, TWELFTH 


Women In the Industries 
Bring, New Problems _— 


B® frog se conditions have brought large numbers of girls and women 
to nearly all industries, many of which offered them no place before. 
This advent of the women into America’s factory life, on a greater scale, 
has created new problems for factory heads. 


‘ptandard” Equipment for Factories 


Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home— for Bath, Kitchen and Leundry— 
are fully described in a separate catalogue which will be sent free upon request. 
If you intend to build, remodel or install new fixtures be sure to write for it. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Pittsburgh 


Permanent Exhibits in These Cities: 


NEW YORK.......... 35 W. 31ST *ALTOONA...........++. 918 11TH “Standard” 
NEWYORK(EX.DEPT.).50BROAD *MILWAUKEE....95 W. WATER ST. 

BOSTON....... 186 DEVONSHIRE SANFRANCISCO..149-558LUXOME 

PHILADELPHIA....1215 WALNUT #*LOS ANGELES.....671 MESQUIT Wholesale Houses 


WASHINGTON. .SOUTHERN BLOG, *LOUISVILLE...... 
“PITTSBURGH. .439-449 WATER *NASHVILLE ...315 TENTH AVE. S. 
...846 BARONNE 
PRESTON & SMITH 


-..319 W. MAIN 


*CHICAGO...... 14-30N. PEORIA *HOUSTON...... 


*ST. LOUIS......810N. SECOND *DALLAS .... 1200-1206 JACKSON 

*CLEVELAND....... 4409 EUCLIO *SAN ANTONIO......... 22 LOSOYA =yyt ye tea 
CINCINNATI......... 633 WALNUT *FoRT WORTH, 828-830 MONROE S f comp. 
eLOLEDO ......... 311-321 ERIE KANSAS CITY........ RIDGE ARCADE a6 

‘COLUMBUS. .243-255 S. THIRD 


*TORONTO, CAN..59 E. RICHMOND 
*“YOUNGSTOWN.458W. FEDERAL “HAMILTON, CAN..20 W. JACKSON 
*WHEELING..... 3120-30 JACOB DETROIT OFFICE. HAMMOND BLDG, 
CHICAGO OFFICE... .KARPEN BLOG, 


K3 


In “Factory Sanitation,” executives 
and managers will find suggestions in 
line with their sanitary needs. 

copy will be sent free on request. 
Industrial heads who are confronted 
by the Housing, problem should know 
thecompletenessof “Standard” service. 





Ir. the cities marked thus 
(*) at the center of this 
there are‘Standard” 


Supplies and Tools 
for Mills, Mines and Fac- 
tories—also the Water, 




















| = | One of four wash and locker rooms of American Can Co. works at Maywood, Illinois— 
. Each contains ten 6-foot Hamton wash sinks (P-6459); pe Pan geome | 


“Standard” equip 
fountains (F-2545). W. 










sect. operating closets, with oil-regpulated valve in integral 


H. Lester, Supt. of all construction for American Can Co. W. A, 


Gas, Steam and Oil In- 

dustries. Write to or call 

upon the nearest whole- 
ie house. 


Standard Sani 
Mfg. Co. and 
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S Bunge, Installing Plumber, Oak Park, Ill. 




















WHY YOU SHOULD INVEST IN 
STRAUS FARM MORTGAGES 


Since loans are generally made for improvements 
to increase efficiency and production, Straus Farm 
Mortgages are patriotic investments. Security con- 
sists of improved productive farms in only best 
sections of iaree of richest agricultural States, Ohio, 
Indiana, and I}linois. Additional assurance of safety 

record of nearly sixty years without loss and 
our legal guarantee of principal and interest at 6%. 
Write for Special Bulletin and Booklet 0-8. - 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Established 1860,—Capital and Surplus $3,000,000 
LIGONIER, INDIANA 
















ILLINOIS INDIANA OH'O 











Straus Farm Mortgages, with unex- 
celled security, with principal and 
interest guaranteed, are safe, profit- 
able, and patriotic investments. 

















BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


% For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 


and Prices 














OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. 
6° Farm Mortgages 
FINANCING AGRICULTURE 
To win the war we must finance agriculture. Our Farm 
Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds are from the most 


substantial agricultural section in the U. S. Safe, profit. 
able, patriotic investments. Send for pamphlet *S*’ and 









offerings. Denominations $100 and up. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. Grand Ferks, 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 Werth Daketa 









28 August 


NURSES TO THE FRONT 
Young women desiring to enlist in the 
Sta Na 


United States Student Nurse Reserve, de- 
scribed in The Outlook for July 17, should 
enroll at the nearest recruiting station 
established by the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense. This 
Committee has a State Division in eve 
State and a great number of local units. tt 
expects to have at least twelve thousand 
recruiting stations all over the country. 
Young women who desire further informa- 
tion or who wish to make any particular 
inquiries are referred to their State Di- 
vision of the Woman’s Committee. 


BRING OUR WAR PRISONERS 
TO AMERICA 


Now, for the first time, we are taking 
prisoners in large numbers. What disposi- 
tion will be made of them? Doubtless they 
can be used to advantage as laborers behind 
the lines. But there are many reasons why 
it would be well to bring them to America. 
In the first place, we have the returning 
transports, on which they could be brought 
with little or no expense. Secondly, their 
labor in America would be almost as di- 
rectly tributary to the success of our Arm 
as it would if expended there on the sniah. 
Thirdly, it mbes: eatly hearten the peo- 
ple of America to know that such and such 
consignments of prisoners had actually 
been received over here. The Germans are 
making much of their exhibits of unending 
lines of prisoners ; they even move them 
about from one prison to another to let the 
people see them, throw stones at them, and 
spit upon them. 

It would be a good thing to bring direct] 
home to us the question of how we shall 
treat our prisoners, assuming, of course, 
that we have enough of the grace of God 
to determine the question aright—to treat 
them kindly and well, regardless of the 
manner in which prisoners taken from us 
are treated. We might doa little missionary 
work among them—teach them the ideals 
of Christianity and of democracy. Finally, 
there is another and far greater good that 
would result: it would very materially 
increase the number of prisoners taken. 

It is always difficult to view the other 
fellow’s problems through his eyes; espe- 
cially is it difficult for the well-nurtured, 
free American so to view the problems of 
the opvressed of Austria. The results of 
overwork and underfeeding, illiteracy, men- 
tal stagnation, and fear sink them beneath 
our ken. Their psychology is that which 
ours would be a couple of hundred years 
hence were Germany to win this war. 
There is just one bright hope that the 
future holds out to these people, and that. 
is America. The mobilization order cut 
short the flood tide of their greatest emi- 
gration ; almost two per cent of the entire- 

opulation of the dual Kingdom came over 
in the three years preceding the war. And 
they who were so fortunate as to be able 
to come were but a small fraction of those- 
who were dreaming, planning, and saving 
to follow. 

Many a time I have been told by Aus- 


trian ro that there is no Austria ;. 


there is a Bohemia, a Hungary, a Slavonia, 


a Croatia, and soon, but no Austria—* No, 
meester, Austria only a name.” And these- 


people of diverse races, forced into unnat- 
ural relations, hate one another intensely. 
The dual Kingdom is bound 
by ties of cen tg but. by 


ether, not. 
1e sum of: 
mutual repulsions. As sojourners in a con-- 
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Bring Our War Prisoners to America (Continued) 
uered land, they despise the home of to- 
ay and idealize the home of to-morrow. 

The immigrant’s idealism of America is 

traditional, but seldom do we trouble to 

analyze that emotion. It is not a spontane- 
ous growth in the heart of the immigrant, 
but a sentiment indigenous to the community 
whence he came. And that emotion is none 
other than the purest patriotism. Often in 
the old thou 4 se ante-bellum days I was 

shamed by the intensity of the love that I 

heard expressed by some raw immigrant for 

my native land. I recall one, a great brawny 

Hungarian, who, lacking words to express 

his emotion, called me out of doors, and, 

pointing to earth, sky, water, and horizon, 
with streaming eyes, knelt and reverently 
kissed the ground. Yet of such as he are 
the soldiers of Austria. Of course the war 
has afforded hope to some of these. Some, 
visualizing a free native land, have already 
taken strong action to give it expression. 
That heroic army now battling in a thin 
line across Siberia reminds us of the vast 
numbers of prisoners easily taken by Rus- 
sia in the early days of the war. But the 
hope of America has been far more general, 
more bright; more practicable, to the great 
majority of these people than the hope of 

a regenerated homeland. Let us therefore 

bring our prisoners over here, for by so 

doing we will haye many more to bring. 
AuBERT L. WILLIAMS. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

[ What the immigrant meant when he said 
there was no Austria is that there is no such 
nation as Austria-Hungary, which is simply 
a term for a group of nationalities. Of that 
group Austria is a part and a dominating 
part— Tue Eprrors. | 


THE DEATH OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


APRIL 16, 1865 


Major George Haven Putnam, of New 
York, a veteran of the Civil War,and one 
of the leaders in crystallizing public opin- 
ion in this country in favor of our entry 
into the great European war, has recently 
visited England to make some addresses 
on America’s relation to the present strug- 

le. The growing friendly — 
Senna reat Britain and the Unitec 
States is marked by many public tokens, 
not one of the least interesting of which is 
the following sonnet written by Canon 
Rawnsley, a well-known clergyman of the 
Church of England. In writing to us Major 
Putnam says Canon Rawnsley was moved 
to write these lines by hearing a talk by 
him on Lincoln .at a public school where 
they met. It is not out of place to recall 
here the fact that one of the most beautiful 
poems on the death of Lincoln was writ- 
ten by an Englishman, Tom Taylor, of 
“Punch,” and that the best recent one- 
volume biography of Lincoln was written 
by an Englishman, Lord Charnwood. 
Well I remember on that morn of dread, 

When huddled in the street the “ darkies”’ lay 

Groaning that harm—how heard they could not 


y— 
Had happened to our father and our head, 
I saw a rider—come as one who sped 
On some unwilling errand of dismay— 
Hand a despatch, and heard our captain say 
Words that seemed nigh to choke him, “ Lincoln’s 
dead !”’ 


Fallen our tower of strength, our noblest tree, 
Helpless and orphaned when our need was most ! 
How could we face the world he died to save ? 
Then with the sound and sorrow of a wave 
That breaks with moan of a disconsolate sea 
I heard the sobbing of a mighty host. 
July 12, 1918. H. D. Rawnstey. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
New Fall Catalogue 


For upwards of sixty years, 
the name of McCutcheon has 
been a synonym for all that 
is best in Linens. 








James McCutcheon 
& 
With Avenue, New York 


& The new Fall Catalogue of 
' “The Linen Store”’ is full of 
interest for every lover of 
“the House Beautiful.” 


It illustrates also a specially 
attractive selection of the 
most desirable Under- and 
Outer-garments for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
The collections of both Imported and American- 
made Lingerie are very extensive. 


Fall and 
Winter 
Catalogue 
1918-1019 
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Notwithstanding the present strenuous war-time 
conditions, we continue to maintain our high 
standards of merchandise and service in every de- 
partment. Orders by mail will receive the same 
scrupulous attention as heretofore. 


Send for New Catalogue 


A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will be mailed 
gladly on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
Sil = 


YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic workers, teachers’ 
nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled through a little announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value to you as they have to many 
others. Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Whether you heat a small residence, apartment-house, 
public building or office building, you can make coal go 
farther if you have positive control of each radiator to be 
used. Use your steam as carefully as you do gas or electricity. 


ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric System Steam or Vapor Heat 

The ADSCO Valve on each radi- Besides saving 20% to 30% fuel 
— with pos ——— cost, this simple ADSCO System 

1e source of supply, insures the ; * a 7 ¢ 
use of the minimum of heat, be- Ve* 10% to 15% on pipes, fit 
cause of positive control. You can tings and labor. No noise—no 
open valves 4, 4, 34, and use only leaky, wasteful valves—no com- 
that much radiation. plicated devices. 

Write for Bulletin 133-O 

It explains the ADSCO System for every type of building. Bulletin 147 tells 
how a hot water system can be changed over to a better controlled ADSCO 
System. If you are interested in heating a group of buildings, ask for our 
bulletin on ‘* Central Station Heating.” 

AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
General Office and Works: No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

New York Chicago 





Branches: Seattle 
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BY THE WAY 


Here is a tale, says John Van Ess in 
“ Asia,” that exhibits a choice bit of Turk- 
ish acumen. “I happened to be on a 
Turkish river steamer. There were four 
Europeans in the first saloon. The cook 
had prepared a roast for our dinner and 

laced it in the scullery window. Shortly 

fore dinner he came frantically to the 
pasha (who commanded the three hundred 
soldiers on board) exclaiming that the roast 
had been stolen. The pasha, unperturbed, 
detailed an aide to hunt out the thief. 
‘Line up the soldiers on deck,’ said he, 
‘and smell every man’s breath. He whose 
breath does not smell of onions is the 
thief. Bring him quick In an incredibly 
short time the aide returned, leading a 
gaunt soldier who meekly admitted his 
ee Presumably all the other soldiers 
iad dined on onion stew, while the guilty 
man was redolent of choice roast beef. 

George Herbert’s familiar couplet about 
“ drudgery divine,” which has been an in- 
spiration to generations of housekeepers, 

‘** Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine,”’ 
has an exemplar in a correspondent of a 
household magazine who writes : 

As a housekeeper and home-maker I have not 
found anything more restful than a nice, clean 
home. I do have to work very hard to get itso. I 
start at one end and sweep and clean and put every- 
thing in place. When I get through I am very tired, 
but when I go through my house and see the rooms 
all in order and clean, it certainly does give me a 
restful feelfmg—it makes me feel I have something 
to show for being tired. 

A New York City department store, 
Wanamaker’s, announces that henceforth 
it will be open only from ten in the morn- 
ing till half-past four in the afternoon. In 
this way it will conserve coal and light, 
and also help to lessen the congestion of 
travel on the subways. Shoppers, it is 
assumed, can easily adapt themselves to 
these shorter hours, with resulting benefit 
to the workers who must use the transpor- 
tation systems during the “ rush” periods 
of the day. 


Even the “stars” in the movies some- 
times get hurt in doing a strenuous stunt. 
A despatch says that Geraldine Farrar 
was seriously injured recently during a 
movie battle in Wyoming while she was 
trying to ward off an attack from the vil- 
lain of the piece. The play’s title—“ The 
Hell-Cat ?’—suggests that there is plenty 
of dangerous action in it. 

Why is the ordinary white potato often 
called the “ Irish” potato, when, as is well 
known, it is a native of America? A 
pamphlet issued by the National Agricul- 
tural Department indicates the answer. It 
says that the potato is a native of tropical 
South America, whence it was introduced 
to Europe by the Spaniards. It was brought 
to North Ameriea from Ireland, it is stated, 
by a colony of Presbyterian Irish who 
settled in New Hampshire in 1719. It 
would thus appear that the potato’s round- 
about journey to us fairly entitles it to be 
called Irish. 

_ This must surely be the year of jubilee 
for the workingman. A New York City 

labor agency has this sign in tte window : 

. CARPENTERS WANTED—$50 WEEKLY 


China is fast attaining all the marks of 
Western civilization. A correspondent of 
the “ Railway Age” says that a hold-up 
on one of the oplerey recently took plaee 
—the first in the history of China. It was 
accompanied with all the appurtenances of 


the traditional Wild West affair of the sort, 
with some added Celestial improvements. 
Besides taking all valuables from the pas- 
sengers and the express car, the bandits 
removed about a dozen well-to-do passen- 
gers from the train to be held for ransom. 


A young Kansas farm hand, “who is 
surely destined to climb high,’ as “The 
Writer” satirically remarks, sent a story 
to the editor of a magazine and accom- 
panied it with this proposition : 

If you accept the story, send me $75, and then go 
to work and advertise that you paid me $5,000 for 
the manuscript. This the papers will take up asa 
news item and it will go like wildfire. 1 will keep 
all this strictly secret. You do the same. Have a 
short story of my life, with my photo. Under photo 
say: ‘‘ The handsome young Kansas author who has 
made himself famous and received $5,000 for a few 
strokes of his pen.”’ 

A Washington subscriber writes: “To- 
day’s ‘ Latest News,’ a one-sheet news bul- 
letin printed here, contains this item: 
‘ Chicago.— Alexander Karensky is in the 
United States, having arrived in Cognito 
on a recent steamer.’ The ‘ News’ editor 
probably didn’t have time to look up Cog- 
nito in the atlas ; but in any case he needn't 
have been so precise—he might have said, 
‘at an Atlantic port.’” 


A letter from a German prisoner in 
France, published in a book called “The 
Good Soldier,” says : “ At the military hos- 
pital at Bourges, as also at Bar-le-Duc, we 
were the object of the most assiduous and 
eager attention. I know your heart, my 
dear mamma, I know how good you are. 
Go then also to relieve the misery of the 
poor French wounded, and do for them as 
much good as you can. Yes, do it, 1 beg 
you, in recognition of what in France they 
have done for your son.” 


In a recent address before the American 
Library Association, Mr. George H. Locke, 
chief librarian of the public library of 
Toronto, Canada, paid a tribute to the 
camp libraries of the United States. He 
said that in efficiency of organization he 
had never seen the work of these libraries 
equaled. He emphasized a work which the 
public libraries of all communities may do 
—that of informing and enlightening the 
public as to the causes and progress of the 
war. An intelligent librarian, he said, may 
also do much to help in co-ordinating the 
efforts of patriotic committees of every 
kind in their efforts to aid the men at the 
front. A good library may well become an 
organizing center for such work. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, whose human 
and civilizing work in Labrador is known 
internationally, has sent us the followin 
stanza written by his brother and usec 
during the war as an additional stanza to 
“ God Save the King!’ It is interesting to 
compare: this with the stanza which is some- 
times sung in this country as an additional 
stanza to “ America,” which is as follows : 

‘* God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again, 
Ged save our men! 
Make them victorious, 
Patient and chivalreus, 
They are so dear to us— 
God save our men !”’ 
The verse that Dr. Grenfell sends is this: 
** God bless our absent ones ; 
Father, protect thy sons, 
On field or foam. 
Give them brave hearts to fight ; 
Use them to stablish right ; 
Shield them with loving might, 
And bring them home.”’ 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Mexico’s Dilemma. By Carl W. Ackerman. 
Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


Fresh from two years’ experience with 
the German character in Germany, this 
well-known newspaper correspondent went 
a year ago to Mexico to estimate the sig- 
nificance of the German activities there. 
The pressing question has been: Must the 
United States intervene in Mexico before 
that country can take its place among the 
great nations of the onal ? The answer, 
according to this author, is, “ Yes; but 
there is more than one way of intervening 
in Mexico.” He does not believe that we 
should be justified to-day in intervening 
there with armed forces to protect Amer- 
ican life or property, because he has con- 
fidence in the possibilities of a Mexican 
Government if the leaders and the people 
are given an opportunity to work out their 
own political destinies. But—and this is a 
big but—if German intrigue continues to 
stir up hatred for the United States, and if 
the United States and her allies are at- 
tacked from Mexico, the situation might be 
changed overnight. 


POETRY 


Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman 
he). Edited with an Introduction by Clinton 
5 liard. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

$5. 


Posthumous Poems. By Algernon Charles 


Swinburne. Edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., 
and Thomas James Wise. The John Lane 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


Retinue (The), and Other Poems. By 
Katharine Lee Bates. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Small Place (The): Its Landscape Archi- 
tecture, By Elsa Rehmann. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

Delightful studies of the landscape pos- 
sibilities of small places when treated intel- 
ligently and with imagination. Every owner 
or prospective owner of a suburban resi- 
dence will find the book full of allurement 
and of helpful suggestion. 

Village in Picardy (A). By Ruth Gaines. In- 
troduction by William Allan Neilson. Illus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

A vivid picture is here given of the work 
of the Smith College Relief unit in France 
so far as it relates to the inhabitants of a 
single village. The sketches are personal 
and intimate and full of charm and sym- 
pathy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American Railway Accounting. A Com- 
mentary. By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Hearv Holt & Co., New York. $3. 

How to Swim. By Annette Kellerman. Illus- 
rated. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. £2. 

Liberty Cook Book (The). A Guide to Good 
Living Combined with Economy. By Bertha 
E. L. Stockbridge. D. Appleten & Co., New 
York. $2. 

Here is a war cook book. “ Four table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar,” “Two table- 
spoonfuls of corn syrup,” “ Eggless 
cookies,” “ Inexpensive ice-cream,” etc., 
show its up-to-dateness. There are chap- 
ters on the new methods of canning and on 
substitute foods, and many useful ideas en 
conserving food without making our tables 
unattractive. 

Physical Beauty : How to Keep It. By An- 
nette Kellerman. Illustrated. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $2. 
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Real Estate, 


days before the Wednesday on which it is 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ’’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,’’ ** Help 
Wanted,”’ etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address, for each 
insertion, The first word of each ‘‘ Want’ advertisement is set in capital letters 
without additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 


+ 


ded the advert it shall first appear. 








Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





Health Resorts 


LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. | |An institution devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for ae to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, 

(late of The Walter Sanitarium) — 














Real Estate 





CONNECTICUT 
FOR SALE 
50-Acre Dairy Farm 


Half cultivating, 10 acres wood, balance pas- 
ture ; has brook, apple orchard, 8-room house, 
barn ‘23 stanchions, silo and hen house. Build- 
ings in perfect repair. Produced $3,500 worth 
of milk last year. All crops included. — 
$4,800, part cash. J. CAssipy, Woodbury, C onn. 














 Franaiing _ | 


You should + 0 
your money. The sur- 
est and most convenient 
way is to always carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Sold in denominations of 
$10—$20—$50—$100—$200 
Ask for them at 


American Express Offices 
i or at Banks j 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open allthe 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from a how York. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


MAINE 


Robinhood Inn and Cottages 
Batey Istanp, Mg. Opened June 15th. Bath- 
ing, fishing, sailing. For circular, Miss Massey. 


YORK CAMPS Maine” 


In famous ley region in heart of 
mountains fac yn Private cabins 
with open fires, bath and hot and cold water. 
prong dining-room. Golf within easy reach ; 

Boating, bathing, fishing, mountain 
cl : ing. table, one mile from camp furnishes 

resh vege poultry, certified mil 
Booklet. nee AW IS YORK, Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Bos 














































the most 
vour —~ = qh 
nd our booklet mailed —s~> 


If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 
you cannot a me ee place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all bar comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 


















Private Baths. Descriptive Booklet. September Rates. 
NEW YORK ciTY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on ee ee mate 


THE. MARINE. ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 
feet in the air, with a panographic view of 
New York Harbor stretching | ore you for 


a distance of 10 miles. you like. 
Write for booklet B. 
Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 
A homelike a for oolt- supporting 


) is) $14 40 Piper might. Resta | mew 


women. § 
ble rooms (2 
for circular. 


rant open to all women 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every. convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Pian 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

Hlustrated commen” ons. sent u 
request. TOLSO 


HOTEL JUDSON %vaahine 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates f. .) per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two wee! 8 
or more. tion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene Valley, N. Y. Situated in spruces 


pom Loe Wonderful location. Beautiful illus- 
rated booklet. $12 and up. M. E. Luck, Prop. 


“The Indian Mountain House” 


COTTAGES and CAMPS 


At head of CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 
Delightful location, excellent cuisine. Best 
bathing beach on lake. of fishing and 
hunting. Prices most reasonable. For 4 
lars write JOHN HOWLAND, Prop. 




















Philipse Manor - 


LY ON HUDSON — 
Excellent ba’ unsurpassed vi 
Open all year. Ad ress North Tarrytown. 
elephone : Tarrytown 176. 


WISCONSIN 


CUM OVC 2s 


“as Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 
, in #7 _Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet Moderate rates. Booklet 


Ticalth Health Resorts 


THE (3LEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS, Ht. Y. 
WM. E. susresewais. Peo —” 
A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 
The only place in this country where 
the Nauheim aes for Heart and 


Circulatory Disorders are Fg with a 
Natural Calcium Chioride B rine. 


The Pioneer | American © “Cure” 














The treatments, under the direction Fo 
hysicians, are gn ada) as & 
eamt Disease, Circulatory, idney, 

Nutritional and Nervous’ Disord: rders, 

Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 

All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF. 


Send for Illustrated Booklets 














Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. Jivat-cinss inal respecte, 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcucock, M.D. 


MAINE 


Vu attractive furnished bungalow to rent 
on Maine coast for September or October. 
Climate ideal at this season. Fireplace, piazza, 
wonderful view, table board near bY; sr 
or $75 for one or both months. Mrs. 
Duren, 43 Grant Road, Swampscott, a 








MASSACHUSETTS 








CHOICE ESTATE 


FOR SALE 


The summer and autumn resi- 
dence and farm of 610 acres 
of the late Colonel Francis 
L. Leland, known as Boulder 
Grange, located at Becket, Mass. 
In the heart “4 the famous —— 
Hill region. ish 
and completely. furnished and i 
occupied now by the Colonel is being 
legatee. The farm is stocked with — 
and poultry, and well ie tyipped with 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ANY one desiring a store in a mild climate 
with pleasant surroundings address J. G. 
Gardner, Ormond, F 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
WOMAN of executive ability as book- 
keeper and secretary at School of Horticul- 
ture for Women, Ambler,Pa. Work not wholly 
clerical. Apply to the schooi. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Matron for children’s home. 
Nursing snpeeaee preferred. Unusual op- 
portunity. 6,145, Outlook. 

WANTED, te September 1, an_ alert, 
capable young woman, eighteen to twenty five 
(for about two months), as waitress in out-of- 
town tea room. May be subject to call for war 
work. Address, with references and experi- 
oo, Berkshire Tea Room, Great Barrington, 

ass. 





WANTED — Companion for elderly lady 
ving in old-fashioned farm-house thirteen 
miles from heart of Cleveland ; hourly trolley 
service, beautiful country. Good pay, duties 
not onerous. Excellent references required. 
6,176, Outlook. 


MOTHER'S P helper to care for little girl 3 
years old and boy 14 months. Pleasant home. 

eferences exchanged. Mrs. A. L. Perry, 
Westerly, R. I. 

WANTED—Lady between 30 and 40, care 3 
children. Country home. Trea member 
family. References required. 6,181, Outlook. 

COMPANION for cultivated gentleman > 
covering from nervous breakdown. Must be 
strong, refined, healthy, cheery. Possibly 
travel, Pleasant work. Hours for study, 
6,184, Outlook, 

FAMILY of four adults wants mature 
woman for housework and plain cooking ; 

washing put out. Residence near suburban 
station eighteen miles from New =. Ad- 
dress Postmaster, Great Notch, 


WANTED—A pleasant, ca sable woman as 
working housekeeper in family of two. Ref- 
erences. 414, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Pog peg helper wanted to assist in care 

f boy 5 years old and girl 15 months old at 
Someih N. J. Permanent ition, pleasant 
home and surroundings. Room 163. 40 Wall 
St., New York. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for | ad 
letin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, > 

GOVERNESSES, sag mothers’ poral 
ers, cafeteria man ietitians. Miss 
Richards, 537 Howar Buildit ,, Providence. 
Boston, 16 Jackson Hall, rinity Court, 
Thursdays, 11 to 1. 

WANTED—To go West last of Septem- 
ber, refined French preaking governess or 
mother’s. hel r for little ps of ten and boy 
eo. ieee ull details and references. 6,185, 
utlook. 





tools, machinery, etc. ; 
Full particulars will te furnished, a 
the p can be seen by application to 


H. A. BIDWELL, Becket, Mass. j 
Rockport ana Pigeon Cove 


SEASHORE and VILLAGE HOUSES 
TO LET and FOR SALE 
Great variety new and old id are 


$2.50 to $10,000. HELEN 
Pleasant Street, ~~ l, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


WOE. Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 


Rosmishee cottage for September and 
October. Rent $150, including wood and . 
Wm. E. Satcue.t, Owner, Sugar Hill, N. 


NEW JERSEY 


TO LEASE, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Beautifull appointed home ra lake. 
Extensive library, meaecore. 9 master bed- 








hou 
URSTON, 











rooms, 5 servants’, 5 baths, 7 replaces, ¢ eleva- 
tor, screened po rches. aitvers _ Lage | 
and fuel. Maids if desirable. tumn unti 


Dec. 20th or entire season. 9,079, Outlook. 
NEW YORK 


Money-Making Farm, $1,950 
Borders Sparkling Lake 


70 acres, 1,000 feet frontage on one 4 
rettiest lakes in State ; ye i. 

ing ; profits from loamy fi ids, 

watered pastures, 20 acres w ,¢ timber; mich 

fruit. 8room house, 50 ft. barn, 

—, _— Ty house, on good road, near s 

er’s sacrifice, th 950, easy terms. 

Details fad 5 Strout’s Catalogu jogue of this 

— er bargain and — pany 


m6, 150 








SrRoUT OT FARA AGENCY, vente i 
Nassau Street, New York, N 


TENNESSEE 








“INTERPINES ” 


— yp) ga restful and homelike. Over 
cessful work. Thorough, re- 
fable, e, dependable fe and etl 
fort and convenience. Accomm: 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervouse 
mn & ward, Sr. 
Fred. W. Seward. Jr., M.D., Goshen N¥ 


pr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
vate Home for chronic, nervous, and 


ethical. Eve: f." 














teuial pion ‘Alo elderly 


requiring 
elrose, Mass. 





MOUNTAIN HOME 
OR SALE-—in East Tennessee 

PP of retired physician, 

mountain top overlooki 


1,500 feet 
ear round. Well planted to fruit ~~ flowers ; 
7, are, ennery, ens and farm 
m r small cars. 
Comfortable ho with living-room, 





KWELL, Bor 222, Harriman, Tenn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
SRORETS RIAL position by yonay a “ee. 


TE Foses ex erence in _ cit; 
SEEN IGRAPHIC knowledge. %161, Oatiook: 


Rng: y rae salting or ranch, by clergy- 
man, age 36, with capable wife, no Ghildren. 
6,163, Out tlook. 


CHURCH director of young people’s work. 
— and experienced woman. 6,188, 
utloo! 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


COMPANION, care of invalid, mother’s 
helper. Hospital experience. Middle-aged. 
6,167, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-housekeeper. Lady wishes to 
recommend highly her —— and experi- 
enced governess. 6,164, O 

ACTIVE, educated, versatile lady, experi- 
enced in eevee wishes to be companion. 
References. 6,174, Outlook. 

LADY desires position as ably children's 
matron of institution, preferably children’s 
private home. Experienced, refined. 
recommendations. At liberty het i: 
6,175, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED-—Position in October as gov- 
erness for aub-normal child in private fam- 
iy. —— Capable tull charge. 6,173, 


CAMP DIRECTOR and gentleman of 
boarding school experienc t exempt- 
desires residential or traveling tutorship 
young boys or executive junior school con- 

ection. thes New York September 6. 
6.178, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS.—College Fm meme experi- 
25. in a teaching. ferences. 6,183, 

utloo! 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PATRIOTISM b: Leman Abbott, also k 
verses of America “he Pi e to the F 





little leaflet. further the the cause o Tiotism 
by distributi yout letters, in pay one. 
opes, in schoo chiurches, clubs, and social 


: | Krona ait eee cent eh . es 


ARTE Detective rsons to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N 
uate, with 


OFFICER'S wife, college 
1 (husband abroad), es to take two 
irls, 0 % 18, into her heme in ' Westchester 


— —— ealthful su personal 
Special atten to v , man- 
information. Write Mrs. 


ral 
"| Bere a gene Blue Hill, Maine. 
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The development of 
by-products out of 
waste means a saving 
of about one hundred 
and fifty million dol- 
lars annually—a sum 
sufficient to keep New 


six million 


people supplied with 
meat for six months. 
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An industry that is saving 
millions out of waste 






HERE was a time when the steer was handled solely 
for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder*of the animal, in weight totaling many 
millions of pounds annually, was thrown away—a sheer 
waste. 


Today virtually-all of this former waste is utilized. Over 
250 articles are ‘mow contributed by the steer to human 
needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is saved for 
human food. 

* * * * 

At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 
about $125 for.the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal—a sav- 
ing which, when multiplied by the total number of cattle 
dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars yearly, and 
this saving results in higher cattle prices and lower meat 
prices. 


If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty million dol- 


lars annually. ae ae 





The real development of by-products came with the de- 
velopment of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, by 
exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It has 
been a big job and has called for big methods—a job far 
beyond the resources of the old, unorganized system of 
local meat dressing. 


Not only are by-products saved but their value has been 
increased through better handling of hides, fats, and other 
edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this de- 
velopment. It is an achievement of thrift—an achievement 
that has made possible today lower meat prices to the con- 
sumer and higher prices to the producer of.cattle. 


Swift 8c Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with 
more than 20,000 stockholders 















































Maz DAge* ” 


—not the name 
of a thing, | 
but 


the mark of a service 





























MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 


P ° lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 

‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ es “4 ak aaa aan ce an 
scientific and practical information concerning progress and develop- 

ments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 

this information to the companies entitled to receive this service, 

MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 

General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark 

MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 

MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark 


A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose is the property of the General Electric Company. 
4644 


IG RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN 
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